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The Importance of Vitamins in Daily Life 


modern science that most of the people 

in our country today are living in 
greater comfort and with more opportuni- 
ties for happiness and health than even 
the wealthiest class possessed in the day 
of our grandfathers. 

In no field of human endeavor has there 
been a greater transformation during the 
past twenty, or even ten, years than in our 
knowledge concerning the nutrition of 
man and beast. This is especially true in 
regard to those mysterious compounds, 
the vitamins, which were entirely un- 
known twenty years ago. Yet today we 
know that they are essential for health, 
and even for life itself. 

Even ten years ago, when we saw a 
person afflicted with bow legs or distorted 
teeth, we had no definite knowledge of the 
cause, or of the methods of preventing 
such malformations. Similarly, in the 
case of live stock on the farm, if pigs 
during the winter became paralyzed with 
so-called rheumatism, or died with pneu- 
monia, or were runts, even the scientists 
could offer little help. Likewise we knew 
not the reason why early-hatched chicks 
often suffered from “leg weakness” or 
why hens would sometimes lay soft- 
shelled eggs in the winter. 

Today we know that these and many 
other disorders are due largely to a lack 
of one or more of the vitamins. Still more 
important, the recent discoveries in 
nutrition have so thoroughly unravelled 
these knotty problems that we not only 
know what causes them but we are able 
also to prevent them. 

Thus far five vitamins—A, B, C, D, 
and E—have definitely been discovered. 
Their functions in the body are known 
with considerable exactness and the rela- 
tive amounts of each contained in many 
foods have been determined by pain- 
staking experiments. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, nutrition experts in various parts of 
the world had begun to suspect that some 
other factors besides the known nutrients 
(proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and mineral 
compounds) had a vital bearing on animal 
life. 

An English bio-chemist, Hopkins, is 
usually given the credit for first pointing 
out that other substances must be present 
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in food to make possible satisfactory nu- 
trition. In 1906 he reported that he had 
found when young rats were fed balanced 
diets made up of a mixture of purified 
protein, carbohydrates, fat, and mineral 
salts, so as to imitate the chemical com- 
position of milk, they soon ceased to grow. 
But when a little real milk was fed, the 
young animals again throve. 

These investigations thus proved con- 
clusively that there is something in butter 
fat and certain other foods which is neces- 
sary for animal growth and even life 
itself. McCollum called this mysterious 
substance “fat soluble A’’, but we speak 
of it now as “vitamin A”’’. 


OT only is vitamin A necessary for 
the growth of the young, but it is 

essential for healthy adult life. It has 
been repeatedly shown that a diet de- 
ficient in this vitamin leads to general 
weakness and increases the susceptibility 
to many infectious diseases. ° 

Not only may the eyes be diseased, but 
further investigations have shown that a 
lack of this vitamin may effect the di- 
gestive system, the lungs, and the air 
passages, including the nasal sinuses, the 
bladder, the skin, and the ears. Such 
effects have been definitely proved as yet 
chiefly in experiments upon laboratory 
animals, but there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that a deficiency of the vitamin may 
be the cause of similar troubles in man. 

In experiments with swine we have ob- 
served that on a vitamin A deficient diet 
young pigs often succumb to pneumonia, 
just as has been found in experiments with 
rats. From these observations, I feel 
confident that a lack of vitamin A is a 
common cause of the pneumonia which so 
often occurs during the winter among 
swine in the northern states. The lack 
of the vitamin does not in itself cause the 
disease, but so reduces the resistance of 
the body that the pneumonia germs gain 
a ready entrance. For this reason, as well 
as to supply vitamin D, which will be 
discussed later, I believe it to be wise to 
supply swine in winter with a small 
amount of well cured legume hay, es- 
pecially alfalfa. 

On account of the vital importance of 
vitamin A in animal life, we should know 
the relative amounts in various foods. 
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Since butter-fat is especially rich in 
vitamin A, whole milk and all products 
made from it are excellent sources. Egg 
yolks, cod-liver oil, and other fish-liver 
oils are also high in the vitamin. Particu- 
larly important, both to humans and to 
animals, is the fact that all green parts of 
plants, especially the leaves, are rich in 
this vitamin. The thinner and greener 
the leaves, apparently the richer they are 
apt to be in the vitamin. The green- 
colored cabbage and celery contain a con- 
siderable amount; the inner blanched 
leaves and stalks contain much less. 


As a rule cereals are low in the vitamin, 
but Steenbock discovered in 1920 that 
yellow corn was a notable exception, being 
relatively rich in it. Roots and tubers are 
usually low in vitamin A, but carrots are 
an excellent, and sweet potatoes are a 
good, source. 

Fortunately, this vitamin is not very 
easily destroyed. It resists drying, as in 
the curing of hay, a matter of prime im- 
portance in stock feeding. Ordinary cook- 
ing temperature does not destroy it either. 
However, a combination of high tempera- 
ture and oxidation destroys it readily, as 
will be pointed out in the discussion of 
vitamin D. 

If it were not for the fact that the body 
has the capacity of storing up supplies of 
this vitamin in certain tissues, particularly 
the liver, there would be even more fre- 
quent injury due to a deficient supply. 

In live-stock feeding, cattle, sheep, and 
horses will not lack vitamin A if they are 
fed the usual type of rations, including a 
reasonable amount of good hay. While 
green-colored hay is especially rich in 
vitamin A, most dry roughages contain 
some, for Eckles has recently found at the 
Minnesota Station that wheat straw has 
considerable. 

Furthermore, since all green parts of 
plants are high in vitamin A, there is no 
danger of a lack in the case of any animals 
on good pasture. 

Only swine and poultry are apt to suffer 
from a lack of this vitamin, particularly 
in the winter when they can get no fresh 
green food. In feeding them it is therefore 
necessary to make provision for a proper 
supply, or disaster may result. 
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ROM the time of antiquity a serious 

nerve disease called beri-beri was 
known in Oriental countries. Indeed, 
this disease was familiar to the Chinese 
nearly three thousand years before Christ. 
Before modern science eradicated the 
disease it was wide-spread in parts of the 
Orient and was often found in other re- 
gions, especially in sub-arctic districts. 

Investigations have shown that not 
only is a supply of vitamin B necessary 
to prevent beri-beri in man and similar 
diseases in animals, but also this mysteri- 
ous food factor has other very definite 
functions in the body. 

Vitamin B is necessary for the growth 
of all animals. Without an ample supply 
normal growth is impossible. Moreover, 
the young require an abundance of B, 
the amount needed continues to increase 
as the size of the body increases. Adults, 
therefore, require a larger amount, though 
a smaller proportion of the vitamin, than 
do the young. 

Most fortunately vitamin B is widely 
and generally distributed in plant and 
animal tissues. It is found in considerable 
abundance in all the chief parts of plants 
—the leaves, stems, roots, tubers, seeds, 
and fruits. 

Among the foods especially rich in 
vitamin B are the whole, unmilled cereals 
of all kinds, egg-yolk, milk, either natural 
or dried, and spinach. Yeast is very rich 
in it. All vegetables thus far investigated 
seem to contain fair to good amounts. 
Muscle meat has a fair content, pork being 
much richer than beef. Heart, liver, 
and kidney are especially rich. 

Among plant products, practically the 
only foods low in the vitamin or devoid 
of it are such highly milled or purified 
products as polished rice, patent flour, 
starch, sugar, and fats and oils. 

Milled cereal products like patent flour 
and polished rice are very low in the 
vitamin because most of it is contained in 
the outer coats of the seeds, which are 
removed in the milling processes. For 
example, patent flour contains less than 
one tenth as much of the vitamin as does 
the wheat from which it is made. On 
the other hand, bran is twice as high and 
wheat middlings four times as rich in the 
vitamin as the whole wheat grain. 

Not only is vitamin B widely distributed 
in foods, but, fully as important, it is not 
readily destroyed. Investigations have 
shown that it is not affected by drying, 
by exposure of foods to the air at ordinary 
temperatures, and it is not even greatly 
injured by the usual cooking temperatures. 
Its stability is well shown by the fact that 
rice seed known definitely to be a hundred 
years old has been found to have an un- 
diminished amount of the vitamin. 


ROM the standpoint of stock feeding, 
it is a highly important fact that all 
grains are high in it, and also all ordinary 
kinds of roughage, even straw. The 
cereal by-products, like wheat bran and 
wheat middlings, are especially rich in it. 
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Due to the wide distribution of vitamin 
B in human foods it is safe to conclude 
that there is much less danger in the 
human diet of a lack of this vitamin than 
of vitamins A, C, or D. Indeed, there is 
apparently no danger of a deficiency ex- 
cept when the diet consists too largely 
of artificially refined food materials. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that vitamin B is the only vitamin which 
yeast furnishes. 

It seems safe to conclude that there is 
no danger whatsoever of a lack of vitamin 
B in the rations usually fed live stock in 
this country, since all cereals and most 
roughage supply it in abundance. This 
is important, for a few years ago one of the 
large manufacturers of yeast conducted 
an extensive advertising campaign to in- 
duce farmers to add yeast to the rations 
of their stock, especially in the case of 
swine and poultry. 

Investigations at the Missouri, Michi- 
gan, and Oregon stations showed that 
there was no advantage in adding yeast 
to the rations of well-grown pigs being 
fattened for the market. Similarly, we 
found in experiments at Wisconsin that 
it was unprofitable to supply yeast to 
young pigs fed a well-balanced ration. 
Studies at Minnesota have shown that 
yeast is not beneficial to calves or cows 
fed ordinary rations. Indeed, in recent 
investigations by Bechdel at Pennsylvania 
it has been found that vitamin B is actu- 
ally produced in the bacterial fermenta- 
tions which occur normally in the digestion 
of feed in the paunch of cattle and other 
ruminants. 

In certain experiments with poultry 
there has seemed to be a slight advantage 
from the use of yeast but in others the 
reverse has been true. It does not seem 
necessary, therefore, to advise the use of 
yeast even in poultry feeding. 


HOUGH scurvy was found many 

years ago, the exact cause was not 
determined until 1912. Then Holst and 
Froelich reported the results of investi- 
gations with. guinea pigs in which they 
found that characteristic scurvy was pro- 
duced in these animals when fed certain 
limited diets and that the disease could be 
cured readily by adding small amounts of 
fresh vegetables. They concluded cor- 
rectly that scurvy was caused by a lack of 
a certain chemical substance. The exact 
nature of this substance is still unknown, 
but we call it “‘vitamin C’’, or the “anti- 
scorbutic vitamin”’. 

While vitamin A and B are not readily 
destroyed, C is much more easily injured, 
even drying or storage causing a consider- 
able loss. Unless the food has just the 
right degree of acidity, preservation by 
canning reduces the vitamin C content 
markedly. Fortunately tomatoes are not 
only exceptionally rich in the vitamin but 
have also just the right amount of acidity 
to preserve the vitamin content during 
the ordinary canning process. Con- 
sequently, canned tomatoes are just as 
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good a source of the vitamin in winter as 
the much more expensive fresh tomatoes. 

Vitamin C not only protects against 
scurvy but also apparently has important 
functions in keeping up the resistance of 
the body to various infectious diseases. 
Sherman even suggests that much of the 
so-called rheumatism which afflicts such 
a large proportion of our people in the 
late winter and early spring may be due, 
in part at least, to diets too low in vita- 
min C. 

Fortunately, vitamin C is of no im- 
portance whatsoever in the feeding of 
farm animals. This is for the very good 
reason that man, monkeys, and guinea 
pigs are the only animals which apparently 
ever have scurvy. Certain animals have 
been known to possess the ability to 
manufacture this vitamin in their bodies, 
others may secure plenty in all the rations 
they are fed or even perhaps require none 
of this food factor. At least they suffer 
from no lack of it. 


ov us next discuss vitamin D and its 
relation to rickets. Though the bone 
diseases called rickets were recognized as 
early as 1620 in England, this vitamin 


was not discovered until six years ago, in 


1922. 

During the long years before the prob- 
lem of rickets was solved, the disease had 
been attributed to many factors, such as 
over-eating, noxious gases, unsanitary sur- 
roundings, an infectious disease, and 
heredity. 

Rickets is a disease of civilization, and, 
indeed, a disease usually found chiefly in 
regions of great industrial development, 
as in the crowded districts of the large 
cities. Savages may starve, but they do 
not have rickets. 

While the effect of light had been dis- 
covered, up to this time the exact cause 
of rickets had not yet been revealed. The 
year before an English scientist, Mellanby, 
had found that cod-liver oil would prevent 
rickets in dogs, not a surprising fact when 
we recall that this had been used for years 
by people in sea-coast districts for children 
suffering from bone diseases. A little 
later Sherman at Columbia University 
and McCollum at Johns Hopkins dis- 
covered that a proper supply of calcium 
and phosphorus were necessary to prevent 
rickets. 

The whole matter was cleared up when 
in 1922 McCollum and his associates 
proved that cod-liver oil contained not 
only vitamin A, but also another vitamin 
which was necessary for proper bone 
formation, in addition to an adequate 
supply of calcium and phosphorus in the 
food. This discovery was made by passing 
heated air through the cod-liver oil, which 
destroyed all vitamin A, but did not affect 
the new vitamin, which is extremely 
resistant to heat and oxidation. 

Not only is vitamin D necessary for the 
proper formation of bone in young animals, 
but it is also required for adult life. The 
requirement is especially large in lactating 
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animals, for a great amount of calcium 
and phosphorus must be assimilated to 
secrete the large amount in milk. 

Unfortunately, vitamin D is much less 
widely distributed in nature than vitamins 
A, B, and C. Indeed cod-liver oil and 
certain other fish-oils are the only natural 
materials particularly rich in it. For this 
reason, cod-liver oil and sunlight or ultra- 
violet light are the best preventatives of 
rickets in children. 

In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that the United States Department 
of Agriculture has recently reported that 
most of the so-called “vitamin prepara- 
tions, extracts of cod-liver oil, pills, etc’, 
do not have the vitamin D properties 
claimed for them. 

Though no natural food is as rich as 
cod-liver oil in D, certain foods are quite 
good sources. These are milk, butter, 
egg-yolk, and the green parts of plants. 
The high value of these articles of diet is 
apparent, therefore, when we recall that 
they do not only supply D, but are also 
rich in A, B, and usually in C as well. 

From the standpoint of live-stock feed- 
ing, experiments have shown that vitamin 
D is of very great importance to live stock. 
Dairy cows, swine, and poultry are es- 
pecially apt to suffer from a lack of this 
vitamin. 

Fortunately, it has been found that 
legume hay cured in the bright sun con- 
tains considerable vitamin D. Also, 
pasturage and other green food aids in 
furnishing this vitamin. 
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Poultry and swine are greatly benefited 
by sunlight and ultra-violet light, but, 
according to recent investigations by 
Hart, when cows are exposed to sunlight 
or ultra-violet light it does not increase 
their ability to assimilate calcium and 
phosphorus or increase the vitamin D 
content of their milk. 


N 1922 Evans and Bishop announced 
the discovery of a fifth vitamin, which 
they called “vitamin X”’, but which we now 
know to be vitamin E. They found this 
food factor to be necessary for the sucess- 
ful reproduction of the laboratory animals 
(rats) which they had used in their in- 
vestigations. 

Studies of this vitamin by Evans and 
other ‘scientists have shown that it is 
widely distributed in natural foods, 
cereals and other seeds being rich in it, 
as well as green leaves. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether this 
vitamin is of any pratical importance. 
Human diets and the rations fed live stock, 
as well, contain a considerable proportion 
of the classes of foods which have been 
found to be high in this vitamia. 

It is of interest, however, that in the 
investigation on this vitamin, the results 
that have been secured indicate that for 
sucessful lactation there is either a require- 
ment for a much larger amount of the 
vitamin than is needed for reproduction, or 
else anentirely distinct vitamin is concerned 
with lactation. 

In discussing vitamin. B, we did not 
point out that several recent investigations 
indicate that what we have known as 
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vitamin B really consists of two separate 
vitamins. The first is the vitamin which 
prevents beri-beri. Sherman has just 
recently proposed that this be called 
vitamin F. 

The other is a vitamin which is necessary 
for growth. It has been proposed that 
this be called “vitamin G.”’ The desig- 
nation “vitamin B” will undoubtly be re- 
tained, nevertheless, for the present to 
indicate the combined functions which we 
have previously discussed. 

It is of interest to note in this connectioa 
that whole wheat is relatively rich in F 
—the anti-beri-beri vitamin—but relati- 
vely low in G—the growth factor. On the 
other hand, milk is relatively higher in G 
than in F. 


HE story of the vitamins is an ex- 

cellent example of the manner in 
which modern science progresses. A 
scientist in some far-off land may first 
make a relatively simple discovery. From 
this bit of new information, piece by piece 
the mosaic of scientific truth is gradually 
built. 

There is no “pride of race” in science. 
As we have seen, a discovery by a Japanese 
scientist may serve as a foundation for 
world-wide eradiction of disease. To solve 
beri-beri it required the combined efforts 
of scientists in Japan, the East Indies, the 
Philippines, other Oriental countries, 
Europe, and America. We may well call 
this a league of nations of the scientists, 
working for the common betterment of 
mankind. 


When India Goes A-farming 


HEN India goes a-farming there 

W\ is no noise of tractors or other 

machinery. We hear the twinkle 

of the bells hanging around the necks of 

the many bullocks, or oxen if you please, 

and merrily they make their way towards 

the farms. Farmers in India are not 

afraid of losing time; time, rather, is 
afraid of losing them. 

Not very long ago I was asked by one of 
my friends, “What do you think is the 
most outstanding difference between the 
people of the East and the West?” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘the people in the 
West live for time while time lives for the 
people of the East.” 

Suppose you were in India about harvest 
time. Imagine that you see one of the 
numerous villages from a distance. You 
will see a large number of stakes driven 
into the ground. “What is the use of 
these stakes?” you wonder. These stakes, 
along with stone rollers—each weighing 
three or four tons—help one thresh. This 
is the way they go about it. 

The ears of grain are spread in a circle 
similar to a doughnut, to make it more 
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clear. The stakes are in the center, and 
to these stakes one end of the stone roller 
is tied. Two bullocks are used to roll it, 
one on the inside and the other out. They 
are driven in a circle, the roller rolling 
along with them until all the grain is 
threshed. 

As regard the crops raised in Northern 
India, where the climate is rather cool, 
wheat is the principal crop. This area in- 
cludes the Punjab Province, the Sind, and 
the Central India Agency. Rice is grown 
chiefly in the Konkan District and the 
Bengal Presidency. A certain crop is not 
restricted to a certain area, but one finds 
a large variety of crops grown in the same 
area. 

The implements of husbandry are simple 
in construction. They are made of wood 
with iron shares and colters, and vary in 
price from three to six dollars. They are 
made and repaired by the village carpenter. 
The village carpenter is the mechanic and 
he arranges the angle to which the beam is 
mortised according to the size of the bul- 
locks belonging to the individual culti- 
vators. The depth at which the imple- 


ments work is easily arranged by lengthen- 
ing or shortening the rope which secures 
the yoke to the beam and body of the im- 
plement. 

The plows used in India stir the soil to 
a depth of three to six inches. It is an 
effective implement for this purpose. The 
ordinary plow used in England and other 
countries does not go much deeper. The 
essential difference between the two is that 
the English plow is provided with a mold- 
board which inverts the soil, whereas the 
native plow only stirs it. In India, how- 
ever, the inversion of the soil is unnecessary. 
The black soils in India contract during 
the hot weather providing deep and wide 
cracks, thus exposing its interior to the 
influence of the sun’s rays and air. As 
soon as the first showers fali, a quantity 
of loose, crumpled surface earth is washed 
into the cracks, the soil then expands and 
becomes mellow and capable of being 
easily worked into fine tilth by a harrow. 
In this manner the soil is renovated every 
year by a fresh layer being brought to the 
surface. The English implement no 
doubt does the work quickly as it opens 
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out broad furrows but a native plow has 
to be passed over the land twice before 
it breaks the soil evenly. It takes time 
to do so, but who cares for time. 


Moreover, the English implements 
which are made of iron could not be put 
into the field after a rain as quickly as the 
wooden implements, since the moist earth 
sticks more tenaciously to iron than 
wood. The English seed drill and other 
implements are worked on wheels which 
clog with lumps of earth unless the soil 
has become quite dry. The native seed 
drill, however, works freely, as soon as the 
surface dries im- 
mediately after a 
shower. 


HE farmer in 

India is not 
interested in non- 
agricultural things 
that are going on 
around him. A good 
crop, sufficient rain, 
and freedom from 
disease in his family 
are all that he asks. 
In days when edu- 
cation was not com- 
pulsory there was a 
cry for education, 
though at the pre- 
sent time there is 
compulsory educa- 
tion in many parte 
of India that I 
know. It will not be out of place here 
to say that now, when the education is 
compulsory, some of the farmers are re- 
fusing to send their children to school. 
Education, thinks the average farmer, is 
not meant for his children, it is for the 
city folks—the Baboos—who seek govern- 
ment jobs and similar work. He does not 
have the idea that the kind of education 
he is getting will help him be a better 
farmer. 


The climate of India, though presenting 
marked contrasts, has one common 
feature—the prevalence of great heat 
during at least some portion of the year 
—and this has had a great effect on the 
character and habits of the people. Where 
it is tempered by frequent rains, the 
dampness of the atmosphere tends equally 
to enervate them, and on the whole the 
nearer one approaches the Northwest, 
where the sun is fiercest and the rainfall 
least, the more manly and energetic one 
finds the people. The Punjab people are 
nerved to struggle against the recurring 
droughts by the piercing cold of the winter 
months and are thriftier than their less 
fortunate brethren of the South and East. 
But over the bulk of India high tempera- 
tures coupled with the tropical luxuriance 
of the crops have reacted unfavorably on 
the energy and prudence of the people. 
Unless it rains too little or too much— 
and who can forsee or guard against 
either contingency—you have but to 
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scratch the soil to gain a competency. 
Why, then, exert yourself unduly when 
you need not do more to keep warm, as 
in a temperate clime, and when indeed it 
is often torture to face the sun? The in- 
evitable tendency is toward fatalism and 
inaction. Little does the dweller among 
the snows and winds of the north realize 
how much his boasted civilization owes 
to the fact that his fathers had to bestir 
themselves or die. 


Now we should add history to climate 


and religion, and you have a picture of 
the Indian. If we were to peep into the 





FITTING SIRES ON THE AUTHOR’S HOME RANCH 


Zebu (humped) cattle are being primped up for a local fair. These and water-buffalo comprise the dairy 
herds of India, while oxen are used for draft work. 


history of India we would find that there 
had been much banditry, looting, fighting, 
and similar things going on. It is only 
in recent years that there has been peace 
and safety of life in India. It will take 
more than a couple of centuries of peace 
and order to overcome the effects of such 
misrule as existed in parts of India in 
earlier days. 


INE-tenths of the people live on the 
L farms, and when we talk of farmers, 
we are speaking of India. As their num- 
bers increase and the limits of economic 
holdings is approached, their livelihood 
becomes more and more difficult. A bad 
season or two, or the extravagent outlay 
occasioned by a few marriages places 
them permanently in the hands of the 
money-lender. Once involved, they sel- 
dom recover. The crops produced go in 
part payment of the debt, enough being 
left, as a rule, in an average year to carry 
the owner through to next season: Sooner 
or later a mortgage is executed, which 
finally leads to sale of the holding. The 
farmer disappears as an owner of the land 
but remains to cultivate it for his master 
—the money-lender—on terms little better 
than serfdom. 

This picture gives to the reader the 
dark side of the life of the Indian farmer. 
But there is hope. No doubt the city 
people are better organized in their 
attempts to exploit the poor farmers, 
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but the laws today are such to as prevent 
exploitation of the farmer by city people. 
That may be one reason why most of the 
agitators, clamoring for a political change, 
come from the cities. 
t is a simple life that he leads, this 
Indian farmer. His needs are not many 
and he is satisfied with everything that he 
has. He does not need as many conven- 
iences as a farmer in this country. A 
simple house containing simple furniture— 
if any—is all that he wants. The house 
may be made out of stone, brick, or it 
may be a plain mud 
hut. The sun is his 
watch by day, and 
the moon by night. 
When the cock 
crows early in the 
morning he knows 
it is time for him to 
get up. The farmer 
and his wife get up, 
prepare the break- 
fast, and eat it with 
their children. An 
hour or so later the 
sun rises high and 
the farmer and his 
wife go to the farm. 
The older children 
usually help their 
parents in the work. 
The younger ones 
stay at home; some of them attend 
schools. If the farmer has a daughter, 
she stays at home as a general rule and 
prepares food for the rest of the family. 
She bakes a bread of sorghum or wheat, 
and some vegetables. The bread is pre- 
pared in an unusual manner; it is circular 
and flat, and is baked by placing it on an 
iron pan that is heated. Rice is the staple 
food of India, and is eaten with plenty of 
spices. No sugar is generally used in rice, 
and the food, almost always, is richly 
spiced. 
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When the sun is up in the sky just over- 
head, it is noon and time to eat. The 
farmer’s daughter carries food to the 
farm. There is, as a rule, a well on the 
farm and this is where they get the drink- 
ing water. The dinner is soon over, 
followed by a little rest, and they return 
to work. 


Evening comes, the sun disappears, and 
they know that it is time to quit. Supper 
is over, and the men gather and chat. 
They talk about the prospects of the 
crops, rains, and many other things. 
They are soon ready for a good night’s 
rest. Morning comes again and they 
follow the same old life. They have been 
following it for generations, so why should 
they change it now. 
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the Lackawanna whipped into the 

Binghamton station, ten miles from 
Brackney, Pennsylvania, which was to be 
my summer home for the next three 
months. With the usual snap of youthful 
enthusiasm I gathered my bags and made 
my way out of the train to the waiting 
room. Shortly, a tall, slim, dark-haired 
fellow of about my own age sauntered 
toward me and inquired if my name was 
Limbacher. I nodded and he told me his 
name was Tom Patten. We shook hands 
and started for the baggage room, where 
I ordered my trunk brought out. After 
this formality, Tom led the way to the 
car and we started for the farm. 


With all the attributes of a go-getter 
he jumped into the front seat with me and 
efficiently made his way through the 
traffic and out on the country road to 
Brackney. Neither of us said much on 
the way. He was hurrying, he said, in 
order to get back in time for the milking. 
I took in the scenery approvingly. 


Finally we passed Quaker Lake and 
drove into the backwoods country evi- 
denced by rough roads, rolling hills, and 
rocky fields. I noticed how far apart the 
houses were when, with a swing of the wheel, 
we bolted into a farm yard, scattering the 
chickens and awakening the watch-dog. 
Tom brought the car to a stop and, with 
the aid of the barking dog and the tooting 
of the horn we finally aroused the attention 
of an elderly man of about fifty and a 
sweet young girl of perhaps nineteen. 


I: WAS the afternoon of June 8 when 


They smiled pleasantly as I jumped out 
and proceeded to the front porch. Tom 
introduced me to his father and sister, 
Jenny, and I then brought my trunk into 
the house without further ceremony. 

Mr. Patten directed Tom to put the 
car up and get started on the milking. 
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He told me to get on some old clothes if 
I had any and come out to the barn, and 
promised to show me the place, They 
had given me a neat, clean, airy room on 
the first floor and I immediately began 
to change my clothes and put on my 
brown overalls and working shoes. I 
admired myself in the mirror, confident 
that I looked like a real farmer. When I 
came out no one was in sight so I started 
for the big, red, dairy barn. The dog 
started after me with a suspicious look 
and a low growl, sniffing vigorously all 
around me. Hesitantly I entered and 
listened. I could hear the milking opera- 
tions plainly intermingled with the 
crunching noise of the cows chewing their 
feed. Suddenly the bass voice of Mr. 
Patten resounded above the clatter. He 
told me to start with the fourth cow on the 
line, explaining that she was the easiest 
milker. Full of enthusiasm to make a 
good start, I took a pail and stool from 
the rack and headed for Holstein Num- 
ber Four. 


Just like a green hand I carried my pail 
in front of me, and fortunately, too, for no 
sooner had I stepped over the gutter in 
the rear of the cows when the big black- 
and-white shot out a vicious right hoof 
and caught the pail squarely in the center, 
knocking me sprawling fully five feet be- 
hind the cows. All I could hear was the 
roaring laughter of the Patten family; 
and in more or less of a daze I got up with 
the assistance of Mr. Patten, who spoke 
kindly of the accident and helped me back 
into a more comfortable position on a 
milking stool, meanwhile talking gently 
to the beast. 

It seemed like hours when I finished, 
but I think I milked her dry; at least I 
got all I could from her while she was 
continually moving about and stepping on 


HARRY AND THE FARM DOG 


The dog seems to have gotten over some of his first vicousness and looks almost pleased with his new 


friend, the summer farm-hand. 
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me without the least provocation. When 
I got up my legs were so cramped that I 
felt sure that they were broken. I looked 
out and saw that the folks had deserted me. 


Carrying my first milk proudly, I strode 
out into the yard and found the rest of the 
family industriously engaged in ‘ler 
chores. Jenny was feeding the chickens; 
Tom was feeding the calves; and Mister 
was icing the milk at the milk house. 
I brought my offering to him and he 
smiled humorously at the half-full pail 
of milk which I gave him. Then he toid me 
to help Tom feed the horses and after 
that to wash up. I followed Tom out 
to the horse barn and did everything I 
was told, as a good student shouid. 


Y REAL trouble began next morn- 

ing when I arrived at the pasture 
where the horses were kept. With three 
bridles on my arm I climbed over the gate 
and jumpedin. They had explained to me 
to catch the horses in the pasture and 
lead them out after I bridled them. I 
suppose this iz an easy task for most 
country folks but I soon got into difficulty. 
I strutted up to one of the beasts and after 
patting him gently managed to get a 
bridle on. Then I led this one toward 
another with more or less trouble. 

It was quite a task to bridle one and 
hold the other and it seemed like a half 
hour before I accomplished this feat. 
Then I headed for another one (he wanted 
to use three that day). Here is where I 
met my Waterloo. I dragged the two 
horses toward the mare called Sally, but 
she simply would not stand still. I got 
close to her several times and just as I 
would try to put the bit in her mouth she 
would raise her head and move forward 
and once I was almost knocked down and 
stepped on. So I began holding her by the 
mane and hollering “whoa” and started to 
get a little gruffy. Then all of a sudden 
she bolted away and kicked her heels in the 
air, I trying to follow as fast as I could. 
The horses I held began to increase their 
speed and I soon found myself being 
dragged unceremoniously. I would have 
been killed had I not shouted “ho” and 
stopped and patted the two I had. 


After recovering from my fright I de- 
cided to bring these two down to the barn 


* and come back after Sally. This time 


I brought a measure full of bran with me. 
I finally got close enough to have her 
smell the feed and she began eating 
ravenously. After she had eaten about 
half of it I forced on the bridle between 
bites. When I arrived with Sally the 
other two horses were harnessed and 
hitched to the hay rack and they told me 
to use Sally on the manure wagon, 
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SHOULD have worn a gas mask, I 
regretted to myself, but Tom did not 
seem to mind it. Arriving at the field he 
started the team slowly and began to 
scatter the manure around with a fork. 
I followed his example but a wind came 
up and somehow I seemed to be getting 
more than the land was, much to Tom’s 
dissatisfaction. He showed me and ex- 
plained to me in no uncertain or gentle 
tones or actions just how to do the trick. I 
was pretty tired after the second load. Glad 
I was when the time came to go to lunch. 
In the afternoon I was put to work in a 
field of rocks with a team and a stone- 
boat. I was told to haul all the big stones 
to the sides and put them as near the 
stone fences as possible. They gave me a 
few more instructions and then left me. 
Here I did a real day’s work. My back 
feit as if it were broken, my hands were 
cut and bruised, my spirits were low, and 
I was hungry. It seemed a long time be- 
fore they called me for supper. 

We ate heartily and talked about college 
and the dairy business. I soon found my- 
self falling to sleep. They advised me to 
go to bed which I was very glad to do as 
the clock struck nine. I undressed as 
quickly as possible and fell into bed. 


AYS passed and as time went on my 
technique improved, my muscles 
hardened, my efficiency increased, and 
I was one of them. I helped with the 


planting of the corn, potatoes, and hayed * 


with as much zeal as the best of them. 
Friday night as last! For many days 
I had been looking forward to the greatest 
event of the season—the community 
square-dance. I often asked the neigh- 
bors, ‘‘What do you people do besides 
work?”. The answer invariably was, 
“Wait until the Friday night square- 
dance.” And the night was Friday. 
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Great was the commotion in the house 
of Patten as we dashed here and there, 
upstairs and downstairs, in our prepara- 
tions for the affair. I washed and dressed 
with all the care and fuss one would take 
in going to a wedding. Dressing up had 
a remarkable effect on me—I was my 
own self again. Tom drove Jenny and 
me to Mr. Barney’s beautiful colonial 
home bordering Quaker Lake. It looked 
unusually large and stately to me. Rays 
of the great full moon quivered golden on 
the quiet lake and seemed to inquire the 
reason for this hustle and bustle, merry 
music, and childish laughter disturbing 
the peace and calm of the secluded 
valley. 


At ten o’clock both young and old 
joined in a large front room to start the 
dance. The orchestra which furnished 
the music consisted of a piano, large trap- 
drum, and violin. An elderly man, 
known as the caller, shouted commands 
for the dancers to follow. I was astonished 
at the great zeal and ability with which 
they were executed. Jenny was my in- 
structor and she was ever ready to assist 
me in my new experience. Under her 
skillful guidance I learned quickly. 


Young and old alike danced unceasingly 
to the merry tunes of the violin-drum- 
piano combination. How they could jig 
and spiel! I never saw such a friendly 
and happy-go-lucky bunch co-operating 
as this crowd did. Everyone was con- 
genial, polite, generous, happy, and good- 
natured. No city dance or even the best 
college fraternity dance could equal the 
atmosphere of real joy and happiness dis- 
played. In such wonderful company I 
absorbed much of their wholesome fun. 

At twelve the music stopped and the 
elder ladies prepared a big spread. As I 
understood it, each family that came 
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brought cakes, candies, sandwiches, 
pickles, and other delicacies. The hostess 
supplied ice-cream and coffee or soda- 
water for those who wanted it. Needless 
to say I feasted aplenty. And.how good 
everything tasted! Never will.I forget 
the sparkling eyes of all the girls and boys 
with their healthy, ruddy complexions. 
I never imagined any rural affair could 
be so vivid, ecstatic, overwhelming. 


Aftereveryone had had their fill, thedance 
was continued, most of the younger ones 
participating. The party broke up about 
three o’clock. And the hard part of it all 
was that I had to get up at five with a 
big day’s work ahead of me. Despite 
my tiredness I stood the strain, for I 
lived those hours as I never lived before, 
and I was always looking forward to the 
next Friday night get-together. 


OU have followed me through these 
experiences, and now I want you to 
know what impressed me most. The 
world bestows its big prizes both in money 
and honors for but one thing; and that is 
initiative. It is doing the right thing 
without being told. But next to doing 
the right thing without being told is to 
do it when you are told once. Those who 
can, get high honors, but their pay is not 
always in proportion. Next, there are 
those who never do a thing until they are 
told twice; such get no honors and small 
pay. Then there are those who do the 
right thing only when necessity kicks 
them from behind; and these get indif- 
ference instead of honors and a pittance 
for pay. This kind spends most of its 
time polishing a bench, and telling a hard 
luck story. Do not fall into the lower class. 
I am a countryman, meek and gentle; 
I am also a gentleman in the country. 
I aim to be a country gentleman. 


Why Farm Experience? 


NE of the most unfortunate re- 
() sults of the agricultural depression 
has been that many young men 
who wished to become farmers have be- 
come discouraged and have entered other 
occupations. The choice of a life-time oc- 
cupation is a matter deserving the most 
careful consideration. Not all of the 
young men born on farms are needed in 
farming, or even perhaps in businesses 
related to farming. However, there is 
nothing in the present economic situation 
of agriculture that should discourage any 
young man who prefers farm life and farm 
work. With a continuing decline in the 
production of food relative to the popu- 
lation, the longer the depression contin- 
ues, the longer will be the resulting period 
of farm prosperity. 
Given reasonable intelligence and will- 
ingness to work, there are at least three 
important essentials for success in farm- 
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ing: experience, education, and environ- 
ment. While individual cases may be 
found in which some degree of success has 
been attained with only two, or perhaps 
even only one, of these essentials, all three 
of them are necessary to give a reasonable 
chance for success. To argue as to their 
relative importance is equivalent to ar- 
guing as to which of three legs of a stool 
is more important. 

There is a human tendency to believe 
that the training which one has had is the 
best and that other lines of training or 
experience are of less or even of minor 
importance. Experienced farmers usually 
recognize the importance of practical 
experience and of a good farm, but some- 
times underestimate the importance of 
technical education in agriculture. Many 
agricultural college students, while ap- 
preciating the importance of education 
in agriculture, are inclined to underesti- 


mate the importance of practical experi- 
ence in the industry in which they are 
planning to enter. Lack of experience 
has been the most important cause of 
the relatively few but widely-heralded 
failures among college-trained farmers. 

In the writer’s opinion, every young 
man who expects to farm, should obtain 
thorough and varied practical experience 
in farm work. The way to obtain it is 
through working as hired man on good 
farms in several different farming regions 
following different types of farming. It 
is not enough to be born on a farm and 
to work on it each summer during high 
school and college. Every farm boy 
should spend at least one summer working 
on a good farm in some region following a 
farming system different from his home 
region. The young man who has lived 
and worked on a dairy farm will gain 
much from a summer’s work on a crop 
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farm in western New York. The greater 
importance of field work in this region 
has stimulated the development of ap- 
pliances and techniques that increase ef- 
ficiency in this work. In a similar way the 
young man familiar with crop farming in 
that region will gain much from farm ex- 
perience in a good dairy region. 

In addition to practical labor and 
money-saving ideas that will be gained 
from working in other regions, the young 
farmer will be able to reach a more in- 
telligent decision as to the region in which 
to invest his life’s work. If he comes from 
a good farming region, contrast with 
other less-favored regions will emphasize 
the advantages of his home region and 
strengthen his determination to return. 
If, on the other hand, he comes from an 
unprosperous region, an understanding of 
conditions and opportunities in good re- 
gions will aid him in reaching a reasoned 
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decision as to the place in which to spend 
his working life. While sentiment makes 
it very difficult for anyone to make a 
rational decision as to the relative ad- 
vantages of his home as compared with 
other regions, travel and experience 
in other regions are helpful. Many 
able farmers are hopelessly limited by a 
poor soil or by unfavorable marketing 
conditions. Fortunately for us, our an- 
cestors had the courage to leave Europe 
in order to find greater opportunities. 
We should try to make our decisions in 
such a way that no one will have cause 
to be sorry for our children. 


ANY farmers’ sons have been de- 

terred from broadening their farm 
experience because they were needed at 
home. In such cases exchanges might 
be arranged so that two prospective 
farmers could get experience in other re- 
gions without any decrease in the labor 
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supply at home. What each young man 
lacked in acquaintance with local condi- 
tions would be more than made up by 
his willingness to learn and by his anxiety 
to make good. It is a very good thing to 
have the experience of making good as a 
hired man among strangers. 

Each year several groups of students 
spend the summer travelling across the 
United States in second-hand cars, visit- 
ing the more important farming regions. 
Working for short periods in some of the 
regions visited reduces the cost of the 
trip and gives a better understanding of 
farming conditions. As a post-graduate 
course in farm experience, coming after 
thorough experience within the State, 
such a trip is worth while. A_ better 
understanding of farm conditions, prob- 
lems, and opportunities in other regions 
will help one to be a better farmer and will 
add to the satisfaction and joy of living. 


Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Clubs 


Delegates Chosen for National Camp 


EW York 4-H club members will 
N be represented at the National 

4-H Club Camp in Washington 
next June by four outstanding club mem- 
bers recently selected from among a 
number of applicants. 

The successful candidates are: Elsa 
Krusa of Redwood, Jefferson County; 
Jane Gilmore of Holcomb, Ontario 
County; Ward Winsor of Guilford, Chen- 
nango County; and Fayette Sherman of 
Unadilla, Otsego County. Azella Wil- 
kinson of Hilton, Monroe County and 
William Hoag of Hamden, Delaware 
County, were selected as alternates. 

In selecting the delegates to represent 
the State, each county nominated one boy 
and one girl giving a full record of their 
club and community activities and from 
these a state committee determined the 
delegates on a score card basis. Each has 
a long and enviable record in club work and 
will be a worthy representative of the 
state at this national meeting. 


Jane Gilmore has been doing 4-H club 
work in homemaking for four years, 
cooking the first year, two years of cloth- 
ing work, and one of home furnishing. 
She has served as secretary, vice-presi- 
dent, and president of her club, attend- 
ing the Ontario County 4-H Club Camp 
for girls each summer. Jane has been 
chosen as camp leader and has won the 
greatest number of individual points both 
in athletics and good fellowship. To- 
gether with another member of her club 
she won first place in the homemaking 
demonstration team contest at the New 
York State Fair last summer. Her ability 
as a demonstrator coupled with her lead- 
ership in camp activities has been the 
hasis of her selection as a delegate to 
Camp Vail this fall. Jane is now a junior 
in the East Bloomfield High School. 





Elsa Krusa ’31 is in the College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University. 
Before entering Cornell she had six years 
of experience as a 4-H homemaking club 
member and during the past year acted as 
local leader of a club of younger girls 





ELSA KRUSA ’31 


Elsa was local club leader last year while carrying 
on an advanced clothing and home making project. 
while carrying on an advanced club 
project herself. Clothing project work 
was her chief interest the first three years. 
Then she enrolled for two years in the 
first home furnishing club work offered 
to the girls of New York State. The last 
year she led a 4-H clothing and health 
club. Elsa says that it was through 4-H 
club work that she became acquainted 
with Cornell and decided to enter the 
College of Home Economics. 





Fayette Sherman has been a 4-H club 
worker for four years doing poultry and 
forestry club work. When the 4-H for- 
estry club was organized at Unadilla in 
1926, Fayette was made secretary and 
last year was elected president of the 
club. Besides planting about 3,000 seed- 
ling trees on his father’s farm, Fayette has 
helped the Unadilla Forestry Club survey 
and plant a 16-acre tract of land purchased 
by the club. Fayette with his brother 
Harold won first honors in the agricul- 
tural demonstration team contest at the 
New York State Fair last year. Because 
of his leadership ability expressed at the 
State Fair camp, he has been selected as a 
delegate to Camp Vail, Eastern States 
Exposition next September. During the 
past year Fayette has served as president 
of his county council of 4-H clubs. 


ARD Winsor has been a member 

of the Guilford Calf Club o! Che- 
nango County for eight years. The story 
of his 4-H club experiences should te an 
inspiration to every farm boy in New 
York State. Starting with a purebred 
Holstein calf in 1920, he now has a herd 
of eleven head, tuberculin tested, and with 
creditable cow-test association records. 
In the show ring his animals have won for 
him the highest honors available in the 4- 
H club field. One of his heifers was se- 
lected as grand champion at the National 
Dairy Show last fall and, in showing her, 
Ward was adjudged Champion Holstein 
Showman in the national contest. 


Ward has also been interested in the 4- 
H poultry project and has won many 
prizes with his birds and many honors for 
himself in the poultry contests. In his 
4-H club experience he has won over five 
hundred ribbons and more than one 
thousand dollars in prize money. 
































































































Nursery Course 


HE STATE Senate and the State Assembly have both 
ce on a bill appropriating $19,500 for the use of the 
floriculture and ornamental horticulture department of the 
College in establishing courses in the theory and practice of 
nursery work, including the propagation and growth of nursery 
stock. The bill at present- awaits the Governor’s signature to 
make it a law. 

The appropriation includes the salary of a professor to give 
these courses as well as a suitable amount for the purchase of 
necessary materials and equipment to facilitate the instruction 
in the courses proposed. If the Governor signs the bill it will 
become effective on July 1 so as to enable the new professor to 
make the preparations necessary to start the proposed courses 
next fall. 

This phase of work in the floriculture department has been 
sadly deficient in the past and it is expected that this new group 
of courses will greatly strengthen the department in many re- 
spects. First, it will aid the student in getting a well rounded 
knowledge of nursery practice both theoretical and practical 
which up to the present time he has been unable to get here at 
Cornell. And then, too, it will be a great aid to the nurserymen 
of the State in helping them to solve some of the many problems 
which they have. 


Back to the Land 


ARM population in New York State increased during 1927 

for the first time since the depression of 1921, which caused 

a heavy migration of farm workers to the cities. During 1927 there 
was a decrease of about ten thousand in the number of men and 
boys who left farms for work in the city over that in the pre- 
ceding year. On the other hand, there was an increase of over 
five thousand in the number who left the cities for work on the 
farms during that year. Government statistics show that it is 
the younger men and boys who leave the farms; those who 
remain are older men, earnest, hard working, set in their ways. 
There are two possible causes for the return of this large num- 
ber of men from the city to the farm. First, and probably fore- 
most, is the fact that city conditions are not all they are reputed. 
Wealth does not stand by for everyone to pick up, or at least if 
it does, the man just coming from the farm does not know where 
to find it. Years of discouraging experience are usually necessary. 
The second possibility, and one which is no less certain than 
the first, is that farm conditions are again and more than ever 
comparing favorably with those in the cities, so that much more 
farm labor is employed and the remuneration is greater than 
formerly. It is felt among agricultural economists that, if this 
situation continues so that the proper balance between agri- 
culture and other industries is restored, the young blood, whicb 
is necessary for progress, will discontinue leaving and will return. 


Through Our Wide Windows 
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For Better Electrification 


ARM electrification is so patently a desirable step that most 

folks are favorably disposed to it at once. And yet, so much 
over-optimistic and unfounded publicity have been given out 
that many, especially farmers, are either suspicious or antago- 
nistic. The National Rural Electric Project is, therefore, an ex- 
ceedingly welcome move on the part of the National Electric 
Light Association and the college men, farmers, and farmers’ 
wives who are co-operating in this all-inclusive laboratory ex- 
periment plus practial demonstration which is soon to be set up 
in Maryland. 

“‘The whole idea back of the project is to determine ways to use 
electric energy so that, in addition to promotion of domestic cheer 
and comfort, it will cut labor costs, or increase production, or 
both — in short, it is proposed to electrify the farm factory to the 
advantage of the farmer the same as has been done with the city 
factory.” 

A worthy purpose, indeed; and the need for it is keen at the 
present time, since the electrification idea has been largely sold 
to farmers but the necessary facts and ultimate possibilities for 
usefulness have not kept pace. Fortunately, the committee in 
charge seems highly qualified to undertake this problem and we 
look forward to some valuable information concerning the uses 
of electrical equipment and electro-motive power for the Ameri- 
can farmer within the next few years. 


Book Notes 


The Biology of Insects, by George H. Carpenter. The Macmillan 

Company, New York. $6.50. 

The keeper of the Manchester Museum of the University of 
Manchester in England discusses insect physiology and behavior 
and problems of ecology and evolution with a refreshing clarity 
that does not sacrifice accuracy. 


The Garden Lover, by L. H. Bailey. (The Background Books.) 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
The eminent horticulturist offers a friendly little volume for 
those who have a garden for the fun and love of it. 


Textbook of Systematic Botany, by D. B. Swingle. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, New York. $2.00. 
Principles of plant classification and herbarium methods are 

discussed completely in a work that will be of distinct value to 

teachers and students of taxonomy. Brief descriptions of the 
more important Spermatophyta are included. 


College Textbook of Hygiene, by D. F. Smiley and A. G. Gould. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 
Two assistant professors of hygiene at Cornell have compiled 
this very straightforward and useful outline of the work covered 
in the hygiene lectures at Cornell University. 


official* State entomologists of New 

York State, the first one, Dr. J. A. 
Lintner, was appointed by Governor A. B. 
Cornell, son of Erza Cornell, while the 
second one, Dr. Ephraim Porter Felt, 
obtained his doctor’s degree at Cornell 
University in 1894. 


I: IS of interest to find, that of the 


Dr. Felt received his early, basic train- 
ing under that veteran entomological 
systematist and teacher, Dr. C. H. Fer- 
nald of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, from which institution Felt 
graduated in 1891. In September, 1895, 
Dr. Felt was appointed assistant State en- 
tomologist and on the sudden death of J. A. 
Lintner, May 5, 1898, he became acting 
State entomologist and in the following 
December official State entomologist. 


*Asa Fitch was never an official State Entomologist 


06 
James M. Johnson’s address is Park 
Drive, Cameron Park, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. He is in business in Raleigh. 


03 

R. Wilbur Palmer is a farmer in Wayne 
county and has four children, two of 
whom are Beatrice, age twenty, who is 
in Keuka college, and Lorenzo, age 18 
who is going to enter the Ag College here 
next fall. We hope if he has any more 
children, he will send them to Cornell 
too. His adress is Ontario, Wayne 
County, New York. 
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Rolla Van Doren comments on the 
anniversary number, “The picture taken 
at the School Picnic recalls an afternoon 
spent squeezing lemons the day before 
and endless ladling of lemonade at the 
picnic. 

“The short course of 1904 convinced 
me that I wanted more of what Cornell 
could offer so I registered as a special 
student for the next two years. Then I 
alternated working on the home farm 


Dr. E. P. Felt 94 Retires as State Entomologist 


By Glenn W. Herrick 


Since then he has served continuously in 
that official capacity until he retired in 
March of this year—an unbroken service in 
the interests of the State of nearly 33 years. 

On assuming the position of State 
entomologist, Felt took up, at once, the 
work of his distinguished predecessor and 
has carried it on through the years with 
the same high degree of excellence set by 
Lintner. He has published 23 separate 
annual reports on the injurious insects of 
New York State besides many mono- 
graphic bulletins on individual economic 
forms. In 1906 he published two large 
quarto volumes on Insects Affecting 
Park and Woodland Trees, an indis- 
pensable work to students of forest and 
shade tree insects. In his studies of tree- 
infesting forms he became interested in 
the gall midges and in 1906 appeared one 
of his earliest papers on the group, en- 


summers, with official test supervising 
under Professor Wing winters for a few 
years. 

“In 1909 I married E. Louise Frary of 
Pulaski, sister of Ben Frary ’13, and we 
started farming, renting the home of my 
father.” He is active in the Farm Bureau 
and Grange of his community. 


05 

Clarence Archie Bailey is poultry and 
bee farming at Holcomb, Ontario County, 
New York. He is married. He is trap- 
nesting and weighs every egg from every 
pullet every day to get large white eggs. 
He is using for breeding, hens that laid 26 
ounce per dozen or better eggs in the 
pullet year and cockrels from 28 ounce per 
dozen eggs sires. Some of his highest 
record hens he has killed, that did not 
come up to the mark size. Small pullet 
eggs have been his greatest loss till the 
last two years. His pullets to-day are 
laying 40% of the eggs 26 and 28 ounce 
per dozen. 

Hayes C. Taylor is farming at Embree- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 
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titled “Studies in Cecidomyiidae” (21st 
Report of the State Entomologist, 1906). 
From this time on, Felt devoted much 
study to the gall midges, described many 
new species, published many papers on 
these tiny forms, and became a recognized 
authority on the group. 

Although Dr. Felt has retired from his 
labors as New York State entomologist, 
he has not retired from entomological 
work. Immediately on leaving Albany 
he entered on his duties as chief entomo- 
gist of the F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert 
Company at Stamford, Connecticut. 
Here, in the splendid field - research 
laboratories of the Bartlett Company he 
will have opportunity to carry on his in- 
vestigations of insects injurious to shade 
and woodland trees, a phase of entomo- 
logical research in which he has always 
been deeply interested. 


Thayer Clark Taylor has been tilling the 
soil on the home farm for the past seven- 
teen years. He is married and has four 
living children, Burdsall, Charles, and 
Muriel. We regret to hear that a daughter 
Nancy was killed by an auto last March. 
He taught high school for five years after 
graduation. Then he took over the home 
farm and developed a purebred herd of 
Guernseys, and now ships the best grade 
of milk into the Philadelphia market. His 
address is Embreeville, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 

G. H. Truckell, after being associated 
with Holstein publications for many 
years, is now putting all his efforts on 
breeding and selling Holstein Fresians. 
During 1918 he was associate editor of the 
Black and White Record; 1920 he had 
the same position on the Holstein Fresian 
World, and from 1921 to January 1926 he 
had a similar job on the Holstein Breeder 
and Dairyman. Truckell is married and 
has two children, Dorothy, a freshman at 
Gettysburg College, and Doris, a student 
in junior high school. 
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06 

George Walter Tailby, Jr., is now ex- 
tension instructor in animal husbandry at 
the New York State College of Agriculture. 
His address is R. D. 2, Ithaca, New York. 
George is- married and has one daughter, 
Eloise 6 years old. The family lives on a 
small dairy farm at Varna. George likes 
the farm and the cows, particularly the 
cows_as his past record shows. After one 
year, 1906 to 1907, as assistant in the 
United States soil survey, he turned back 
to the cattle. From 1907 to 1919 he was 
superintendent of the livestock at the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 
From 1919 on he has been supervisor of 
cow-testing associations in New York 
State and extension instructor of animal 
husbandry. 

07 

J. W. Alvord is raising corn, cabbage, 
and chickens on Alvord Manor Farms, 
Kirkville, New York. 


08 
Clarence Lounsberry is employed by the 
Bureau of chemistry and soils, U. 8. D. A. 
in soil survey work. At present he is 
working in Hancock County, Mississippi. 


"11 
Alvin K. Rothenberger has a large 
farm in Worcester, Pennsylvania. He has 
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forty pure bred Holstein cattle, 2,500 
white leghorn hens, and twenty acres of 
potatoes. From 1912 to 1925 he was 


county agent of Montgomery County,. 


Pennsylvania. 

Wayne Heebner Rothenberger, after 
leaving Cornell worked a 220 acre farm 
for seven years and then went into the 
real estate business for four years. When 
the slump in agriculture came and made 
the selling of farms a poor proposition he 
took his present position as financial 
secretary of the Perkiomen School where 
he had prepared for Cornell. He says his 
duties are to look after the school farm and 
building repairs in addition to taking 
care of the school’s financial affairs. 

He married Margaret Meckley a short 
course student ’12-’13 and later a student 
in the Arts college. They have two children, 
aged six and thirteen. Their address 
is Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

12 

Alfred Atkinson is President of the Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 
He is married. He is on leave now and 
living in Ithaca. 

Jay Coryell, state leader of county 
agricultural agents or farm bureau agents 
in New York, recently left the Extension 
Service to operate his farms. He was 
first county agent and then assistant 
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leader in Vermont before he came to New 
York state in July, 1919 as assistant leader. 
He became leader in July, 1920. 


Mr. Coryell recently purchased a farm 
at Fairport in Monroe County. This with 
another near Kendaia in Seneca County 
makes a total of 328 acres of which 147 
are fruit, three acres in asparagus, and 
the balance devoted to vegetables and 
general farm crops. His address is 249 
South Main Street, Fairport, New York. 

He is succeeded as state leader by L. R. 
Simons ’11, who has been assistant for the 
past eight years, supervising county 
agent work in 19 counties in western New 
York. After graduation he taught agri- 
culture three years in the high school at 
Gowanda. He then was county agent in 
Nassau County during 1914 and 1915, 
following which time he was with the 
federal extension service for four years in 


‘charge of farm bureau organization and 


promotion, and acted as supervisor in 
the eastern states. He came to New York 
as assistant leader in 1920. 


Alpheus M. Goodman has been in 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rico, for some months, 
doing land drainage work in connection 
with the malaria control campaign being 
carried on by the Porto Rican department 
of sanitation and the Rockerfeller Founda- 
tion. 


H. B. Knapp is director of the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island. 


H. B. Munger is married and farming 
at Bergen, New York. 


J. Clifford Otis is farm bureau agent in 
Lewis County. He “hangs out” at 
Lowville, New York. 


13 
Alonzo G. Allen is farming at Water- 
ville, New York. 


Bruce P. Jones is farming at Hall, New 
York. He is President of the New York 
Seed Improvement Cooperative Associa- 
tion. 


George Winfield Lamb is a farmer at 
Hubbardsville, New York. 


14 
H. D. Bauder is farming at R. D. #3, 
Fort Plain, New York. 


Frank Woodin Beneway has 75 acres 
of fruit including apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries, and plums, and 20 arces 
in rotation of celery, corn, oats, hay, 
cabbage and beans. He also has a flock 
of 500 white leghorns. He says that he 
is a convinced exponent of diversified 
farming. 

‘A good crop of fruit this past year has 
raised me above the depression.” 

He goes on to say that he married the 
“most wonderful girl in the world” 
although she is not a Cornell girl. They 
have three children, James Arnold, age 
eight, Ellen Jane, age six, and Mary 
Louise, age two. Their address is Ontario, 
Wayne County, New York. 
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B. L. Buck is farming at Freeville, 
New York. 

L. L. Hull is farming at Spencer, New 
York. 

Tuan Shin Kuo has been appointed 
chairman of the administrative committee 
of the University of Nanking, China. 
Since October, 1925, Dr. Kuo has been 
the co-dean of the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry at the University. 


15 

Sara T. Jackson is teaching in the 
Brockport, New York, Normal School. 
She lives at 59 South Avenue. She re- 
ceived her M.A. from Columbia this fall. 
She writes that Lura M. Ware ’I5 is 
teaching in Buffalo. 

Robert D. Merrill is now advertising 
manager of the American Agriculturist. 


Harrry C. Morse is county agent in 
Tompkins County. He lives at 315 Ithaca 
Road, Ithaca, New York. 


Ray F. Pollard is county agricultural 
agent of Schoharie County. His address 
is Cobleskill, New York. 


"16 
J. Tansley Hohmann is New England 
sales representative for the Vulcanite 
Portland Cement Company. He lives 
at 32 Riggs Avenue, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Richard T. Muller is now assistant 
manager of the Montgomery Company, 
Incorporated, of Hadley, Mass., one of 
the largest rose growing concerns in the 
East. He lives at 45 East Pleasant Street, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 


H. L. Vaughn is county agricultural 
agent in Cortland County. His address 
is 53 Floral Avenue, Cortland, New York. 


18 

Perkins Coville has been appointed 
assistant silviculturist, a new position in 
the United States Department of Forestry. 
He will assume his new duties on July 1, 
in Washington. For the past five years 
he has been an instructor in forestry at 
Iowa State College. 


M. Florence Lumsden is teaching in the 
Bradely School in Washington. She 
lives at Battery Park, Bethesda, Maryland. 


James D. Tregurtha is a dairy chemist 
with the Newark Milk and Cream Com- 
pany, at 26 Bridge Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. He was married last August to 
Miss Dorothy E. Clinton of East Orange, 
New Jersey. They are living in East 
Orange at 54 Eppirt Street. 


19 

Harlo P. Beals is living at Coopers- 
town, New York. He has been Otsego 
County Farm Bureau Agent since April 
Fool’s Day in 1923. 

John L. Buys is professor of biology at 
St. Lawreace University. His address is 
25 E. Main St., Canton, New York. 
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W. J. Weaver is supervisor of agri- 
cultural education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York. 


20 

Sidney C. Doolittle is advertising 
manager of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany at 520 Fidelity Building, Baltimore, 
Maryland. They deal in surety bonds 
and burglary insurance. Doolittle lives 
at 300 Taplow Road. 

Ason, Bruce Broad, was born on Septem- 
ber 3 to Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Gavett. 
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Mrs. Gavett was Ida M. Raffloer ’19 A.B. 
They live on Valley Road, Watchung, 
New Jersey. 

J. Mildred Keet is a dietitian at the 
Northwestern Hospital, Allegheny Ave- 
nue and Tulip Street, Philadelphia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Masterman of 
614 E. Seneca Street, Ithaca, New York, 
announce the arrival of Arthur J. Jr., on 
March 15. Mrs. Masterman is at present 
on the staff of the College of Home 
Economics as a home craft specialist. 


DOES FOR THE FARM 





Farm“ House-Cleaning” 


HE stumps and boulders scat- 

tered over the meadows and 
fields prevent the use of labor- 
saving farm machinery, reduce 
the yield per acre,’and are invita- 
tions to do some ‘“‘house-cleaning”’ 
on the farm. 


The exhaustion of the Pyrotol 
supply cannot stop the ‘“‘house- 
cleaning” required on the farms 
of the country. There is now ready 
for blasting stumps and boulders 
anew explosive, AGRITOL, made 
by the du Pont Company which 
prepared Pyrotol for distribution 
by the Federal Government. 


AGRITOL is similar to Pyrotol, 
but has certain advantages: 


AE6.u. 5. pat OFF 





AGRITOL 


The NEW Land-Clearing 
EXPLOSIVE 


Successor to Pyrotol 


1. More economical—about 172 
sticks to the 50-Ib. case. 


2. Much less inflammable than 
Pyrotol. 

3. No waste when cut in half or 
slit for loading. 


4. Easy and safe to handle—does 
not burn. 


5. Equally effective for sturap- 
blasting, breaking boulders, 
and for other farm uses. 


The methods of using explosives 
for farm improvements are de- 
scribed and illustrated in the 
“Farmers’ Handbook of Explo- 
sives.” It will be sent free, and 
also detailed information about 
AGRITOL, upon receipt of your 
request. Please use the coupon. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


& CO., Inc. Desk D.C.-5 
Explosives Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
Please send mea copy of the ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Handbook of Explosives’? and 


information concerning AGRITOL 
for farm improvements. 
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Everdell G. Smith is county club agent 
in Oneida County. His address is 47 
Court House, Utica, New York. 


Brentano’s Fifth Avenue store in New 
York featured in its window display for 
National Garden Week of 1927 the home 
recently completed for Howard A. Steven- 
son, at Judson Park, Ardsley, New York. 
Stevenson is the manager of the horticul- 
tural department of the Macmillan 
Company. 
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William Stempfle is county agricultural 
agent in Steuben County. His address is 
Bath, New York. 


C. C. Taylor Jr. is farming at Lawtons, 

New York. 
21 

Samuel L. Althouse is managing editor 
of the Poultry Item. His address is 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania. He writes 
that “John Givens Althouse made his 
appearance on March 27, the first offspring 


GET RID OF SWAMP LAND 


= are a hundred million acres of fertile 
but uncultivated swamp or wet land in the 
United States. How many of these acres are on 
your home farm? How much is your family los- 
ing every year because of them? 

Many a farmer has taken this question of wet 
land bythe horns, carried out the necessary drain- 
age operations, and at comparatively small cost 
turned waste land into fertile fields with the help 


of Hercules Dynamite. 


If you have never drained land with dynamite 
you can’t appreciate how simple an operation it 
is, how inexpensive, and how much labor it saves. 


Thousands of farmers have done it. Write us 





today for “Land Development.” It is a 73-page 
booklet that explains how to use Hercules Dyna- 
mite on the farm for drainage work, stump and 
rock blasting, and many other purposes. 

The coupon below is for your convenience. 
Our Agricultural Department will gladly answer 
any questions you have to ask. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
900 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Please send me a free copy of “Land Development with Hercules 
Dynamite.” 
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and the first grandchild on both sides of 
the family. We are all very much pleased 
with the result.” 


Clarence G. Bradt is county agent in 
Delaware County. His headquarters are 
at Walton, New York. 


Joseph Sterling was married in Sep- 
tember to Miss Ethel M. Michelson of 
Rochester, New York. They are living 
at 99 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

A daughter, Martha Jane, was born on 
February 14 to Mr. and Mrs. C. Lynn 
Waller of 10 Media Parkway, Sharpless 
Manor, Chester, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Waller was F. Jean Bright ’21. 


"22 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Clark (M. K. 
Shevalier ’20) announce the arrival of a 
daughter, Janice, on March 26. They 
have another daughter Jacqueline, three 
years old. ‘Champ’ left the farm bureau 
in Essex County on March 1 to assume 
the management of Claymore Farms, at 
Ticonderoga, New York. The farm con- 
sists of 410 acres along Lake Champlain, 
is ideal for fruit, and he is planning to have 
a large part of the land set out with 
apples. Cattle and poultry will be side 
lines. Neither the land nor the buildings 
have had proper usage for years, and the 
process of developing a real farm will be 
slow. At the present he is more than busy 
preparing the stables and brooders for 90 
head of cattle and 2000 baby chicks. 


Walter P. Knaus is director of physical 
education at St. Lawrence University. 
He may be reached at Canton, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Homer C. Odell (Gladys 
Bretsch ’24) have moved from Mineola, 
New York, to 121 Bay Street, Glens Falls, 
New York, where Odell is the district 
representative of the Chevrolet Company 
for the Adirondack section. They have a 
year-old daughter, Margery Jean. Mrs. 
Odell sends in the following items: William 
Littlewood ’20 M.E., and Mrs. Littlewood 
(Dorothy E. Cushman ’21) have moved to 
Hempstead, Long Island. Littlewood is 
with the Fairchild Aeroplane Company at 
Farmingdale, Long Island. Ruby M. 
Odell ’21 is teaching nutrition and health 
in the Newark, New Jersey, public schools. 
She lives at 218 North Seventh Street. 
Jackson S. White ’23 lives at 56 Cruik- 
shank Avenue, Hempstead. He has a 
year-old son, Gordon. Irving W. Ingalls 
’24 is on the staff of The American Agri- 
culturalist. He lives at 86 Lent Avenue, 
Hempstead. Louis M. Higgins ’26 and 
Mrs. Higgins (Leila W. Beaver ’25 A.B.) 
are living in Rochester, New York, where 
he is working for the Rochester Utilities 
Company. 

Louis A. Zehner is field representative 
of the Federal Land Bank of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. His address is 1350 West 
Onondaga Street, Syracuse, New York. 
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Mrs. Mabel A. Blend is living at 2223 
North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Mary Beatrice George married Othmar 
Karl Marti February 16, 1928. They will 
reside at 206 Cottage Avenue, Haddon- 
field, New Jersey. Mr. Marti, formerly 
an instructor in electrical engineering at 
Cornell, is now connected with the Ameri- 
can Brown Bovier Company of Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Lowry T. Mead, Jr., is with the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, 
located in the Newark, New Jersey, com- 
mercial office as assistant to the assistant 
agent. He lives at 83 Swaine Place, 
West Orange, New Jersey. He has a son, 
Harold, who is four. 

K. E. Paine is county agricultural agent 
in Chautauqua County. His address is 
Jamestown, New York. 

Joseph Slate is farming in Oriskany 
Falls, New York. 

Hubert H. Snively has been appointed 
manager of the Palmolive-Peet Company 
in Belgium, with headquarters in Brussels. 
He had been manager of the company’s 
branch in Syracuse, New York. 

George vA. West was married on Janu- 
ary 14 to Miss Helen Schutt of Penfield, 
New York. They are living at the Nor- 
mandie Court Apartments in Rochester, 
New York. 

24 

Isaac Cohen is living at 1379 54th 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Carroll C. Griminger is now with the 
Harris Seed Company near Rochester, 
New York, “trying to persuade timid souls 
that gardening is the easiest thing in the 
world and that it’s never quite successful 
unless Harris seeds are planted.” She 
lives in Rochester. at 19 Cumberland 
Street. She writes that Francis C. Wilbur 
420 and Robert T. Smith ’24 are with the 
Harris Company in the vegetable de- 
partment. 

Grant Hansel is farming at East Win- 
field, New York. 

Harry L. Holsten is located with the 
Manchester Cream Company, East 174th 
Street and Park Avenue, New York City. 
His home address is 3317 Bainbridge 
Avenue. 

G. R. Kreisel writes “‘Please change my 
mailing address to Weedsport, New York, 
R. D. 3, as I don’t want to miss out on 
Tue CouNTRYMAN. 

“March 1st I moved on my 160 acre 
farm that I recently purchased. Still 
sane, safe, and single.” 

KE. J. Lawless, Jr. is employed by the 
Department of Agriculture at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. He writes “If you do not 
already know, I wish to advise you that 
E. T. Bardwell ’26, is now permanently 
employed by the Bureau of Markets and 
as far as I know seems to be enjoying the 
work. He has much responsibility and a 
considerable portion of the State to cover 
in our accredited hatchery work and any 
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other marketing work we may from time 
to time wish to take up. I might also say 
we had Charles Chamberlain ’27, as 
an inspector and, from all reports, both 
were considered quite favorable to the 
poultrymen with whom they worked. 

Mrs. Laura D. Palmer’s temporary 
address is 1815 First Avenue East, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

H. A. Scheminger was admitted to the 
New York bar last year. He is with the 
firm of Murray, Ingersoll, Hoge, and 
Humphrey, 22 William Street, New York 
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City. His home address is 483 Bard 
Avenue, West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, New York. 

Don J. Wickham is a farmer and gaso- 
line dispenser at Hector, New York. 


325 
Arnold H. Bronner is in the florist busi- 
ness with his father. Their greenhouses 
(30,000 sq. ft. of glass) are located in 
Mohawk, New York. The store and con- 
servatory are at 101 West Main Street, 
Ilion, New York. He is married and his 


Larger and More 
Certain Returns 


HE FARMER is compelled to take 
many chances. The elements may be 
friendly, or the reverse; he must take them 


as they come. 


He wages a continual bat- 


tle with weeds and pests; it is estimated 





that losses caused by insects alone equal 
the total returns from 600,000 farms. He 
needs all the help he can get to overcome 
these natural handicaps. 


One of the reasons for the reputation 
enjoyed by Case machines is that they give 


— the farmer better control of weather, weeds 
Farm Tractors and pests. He can do more and better 
3 sizes . aa 
work while the conditions are favorable. 
Skid Engines ; ; 
He has time, power and opportunity to do 
Steel Threshers . 
5sizes the kind of work necessary to eradicate 
oo weeds and pests; to improve his live stock, 
e . . H . 
Hillside buildings and equipment, and add to the 
Silo Fillers value of his farm. 
4 sizes 
Rega reenne This advantage not only makes his 
SteamEngines  Teturns larger and more certain but also 
Road Machinery enables him to secure these more certain 
Grand Detour returns with less labor and expense. Case 
es efficiency, proved up long ago, has helped 
Cultivators thousands of farmers to make more money. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company 
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Dept. E-75 
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Wisconsin 
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home address is 27 Bellevue Avenue, Ilion, 
New York. 

A daughter, Ruth Williams, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. John E. Coykendall on 
March 5. They live at 1018 Schuyler 
Street, Rome, New York. 

John M. Dockery is nmianager of the 
Raleigh Hotel in Waco, Texas. A 
daughter, Mable Camille, was born 
recently. 

Madeline C. Heine and Harold L. Treu 
’25 M.E., were married on December 31. 
Herman Knauss ’25 M.E., was best man. 
Mr. and Mrs. Treu are living at 71-38 
Austin Street, Forest Hills, Long Island, 
New York. 

William L. Lassiter is now assistant 
State botanist of New York. His address 
is The State Museum, Albany. 

Arthur C. Mattison is an engineer with 
the Prest-O-Lite Company, Incorporated. 
a unit of the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. He was married in Detroit 
last August to Miss Helen E. Hatch of Glens 
Falls, New York. They live at 86 Buck- 
ingham Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Mattison writes that Herbert J. March- 
land ’25 is in charge of new business at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston, and is living at 
the Moorland Apartments, 397 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. 

We not only misspelled Paul E. “Stub- 
by” Spahn’s name in our March issue, but 
we didn’t have the dope straight either. 
We think it’s right now. For the past 


Leave a Good Impression 


May is a Visiting Month on the Cornell Campus 


STV DENT 


413 College Ave. 


W. S. Wyman ’28 
Manager 
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eight months prior to January, he was 
traveling in several states of the Eastern 


‘United States for the American Radiator 


Company doing special work. He was 
also taking a course of training in heating 
and ventilating engineering. 

On the first of the year, he was trans- 
ferred to Long Island and now travels the 
Eastern part selling Ideal boilers and 
American Radiation. His headquarters 
is at Riverhead, Long Island and he lives 
at the home of B. T. Davis, corner of 
Hallett Avenue and Lincoln Street. 

We were right in saying that he is as 
happy and contented as ever and he still 
is enjoying ‘“‘single blessedness.” His 
mailing address is Box 1218, Riverhead. 

He invites all Cornellians that pass that 
way to drop in and see him. 

Willard E. Georgia is a buyer for Curtice 
Brothers Company, packers of Blue Label 
food products. He lives at 206 Colebourne 
Road, Rochester, New York. He has a 
year-old daughter, Beverly Jane. 


26 

Helen L. Chappell is teaching home 
economics in the Staten Island Academy, 
and is living at 338 Stanley Avenue, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Elton K. Hanks is farming at Almond, 
New York. 

W. S. ‘“‘Wes’”’ Middaugh is doing exten- 
sion work in rural engineering. His ad- 
dress is Slaterville Springs, New York. 


Seniors will be interviewed 


The rest of us will be entertaining guests from 


time to time 


Clean clothes help you look and feel your best! 
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Everice E. Parsons is teaching home- 
making in the Fordson, Michigan, High 
School. She lives at 5629 Hoeger Avenue. 


Iva B. Pasco is assistant supervisor of 
health education in the public schools in 
Syracuse, New York. Her address is 
216 Sedgwick Street. 


Arthur L. Pierstorff is an assistant pro- 
fessor of botany at Ohio State University. 
His work is in extension in plant pathology. 
Mrs. Pierstorff was Marion L. Paddock 
’26 A.B. The live at 156 Clinton Heights 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. A son, Buckley 
Charles, was born last April. 


Arthur J. Pratt is employed by the 
Lynn Guernsey Farms, Springfield, Ohio. 
It is a 400 acre farm, associated with 
a nursery. Mr. Pratt runs the farm. He 
is planning to develop a large Guernsey 
herd. He has a special market for his 
milk in Springfield. He is working on a 
salary and profit sharing basis. 

Byron Spence is working for Chr. Han- 
sen’s Laboratory, Incorporated, at the head 
American office in Little Falls, New York. 
The company manufactures dairy prepara- 
tions, including the milk dessert, Junket. 
Spence is working in the dairy sales de- 
partment under Karl J. Monrgd ’07 A.B., 
who is general manager and treasurer. 


R. T. “Rudy” Termohlen has been 
transferred from field work to the home 
office of the Lowden Machinery Com- 
pany, Fairfield, Iowa. 


LAVNDRY 


Dial 2023 


H, W. Halverson ’29 
Ass’t Manager 
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Mr. and Mrs. G. Rick Tremaine of 
Angola, New York, have announced the 
marriage of their daughter, Geraldine 
Tremaine ’26, to William R. Thompson, 
on January 2. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
are living at 197 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo. 

Millard E. Wadsworth is farming at 
Oswego, New York. 


John W. Wilcox is farming at West- 
town, New York. He keeps 4o head of 
cattle and raises potatoes. He is in busi- 
ness with his father. 


°27 
Ray Bender is field spray assistant at 
the Farm Bureau Office, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


Leo R. Blanding writes “I have a job as 
field man for the Eastern Farm Depart- 
ment of the Home Insurance Company. 
I am on the road all the time, but my 
headquarters are at 312 University Block, 
Syracuse, New York. I contend that I 
haven’t missed the mark as badly as some 
ag college graduates, as I am not selling 
life insurance, and I have constant con- 
tact with farmers and farm conditions. 


“One of the best features of the work 
is that every once in a while I run up 
against some good Cornellian. Just 
yesterday I ate lunch with Robert Grant 
of Clayton, New York, who would have 
graduated from the ag college along about 
1918, but, like so many college men of 
that period, his plans were upset by Uncle 
Sam who was mixed up in a little argu- 
ment in Europe about that time. “Bob” 
is in business with his father, running the 
biggest bank in Clayton, besides their in- 
surance business, and on the side ‘‘Bob” 
owns a good herd of purebred Ayshires.”’ 

C. I. “Chuck” Bowman is assistant 
county agent of Orleans County. He 
“hangs out” at Albion, New York. 

We made another error in the March 
issue when we located Dorothy Bucklin 
in Oswego instead of Owego, New York. 

R. B. Crane is assistant farm bureau 
manager in Steuben County. His address 
is care of Farm Bureau Office, Bath, New 
York. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Cone have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, Bar- 
bara F. Cone ’27, to Winslow Eddy ’27 
E.E. Eddy is an engineer with the Inger- 
soll Rand Company in Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. Miss Cone lives at 193 Front 
Street, Binghamton, New York. 

J. R. Currie is doing farm management 
and marketing work with L. K. Elmhirst 
’21 at Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon- 
shire, England. Mr. Currie was married 
recently. 

D. M. ‘Dan’ Dalrymple has been ap- 
pointed county agent of Seneca County. 
He is taking the place of Albert “Al” 
Kurdt ’26 who is going to Ulster County 
to replace F. M. Wigsten ’22 who is now 
working for the Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Corporation. 
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Send for **Better Buildings”’ 
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And Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
Galvanized— RUST-RESISTING Galvanized 
Sor economy 


and lasting service! Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? For best protection from fire, 


storms and lightning, use metal roofing and siding. 
. > - APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) 
eg ne are the highest quality sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, 
ii; Flumes, Tanks and allsheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing Tin for resi- 
ences. Look for the Keystone ui in bran vy ing dealers. 

2 da Look for the K: included in brands. Sold by leading deale: 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Full Weight, 


A Good Feed in a Scrub Cow 


is apt to be more profitable than any old 
feed in a purebred. But the right feed in 
a good cow is the combination to work 
for. If, when you start dairying for your- 
self, you are fortunate enough to have a 
herd of purebreds or very good grades, do 
not fail to make the most of their large 
capacity for milk production. Give them 
a ration built on a good milk-producing 
concentrate as its protein basis. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal, 


an all-corn feed, furnishes a lot of protein 
economically. A moderate amount of 
Diamond in your ration will provide for 
the inclusion of big quantities of home 
grown grains and the bulky carbohydrate 
feeds. Rations containing Diamond are 
profitable because they are efficient. 


If any alumni engaged in milking cows would like a 
circular full of good productive ration formulas, they 
can have it by return mail if they'll write: 


Ration Service Dept. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


17 Battery Place New York City 


MAKERS OF THE FEEDS THAT ARE 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 


AND 
EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 
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The engagement has been announced of 
Thomas C. Deveau to Miss Elizabeth K. 
Reardon. She is a graduate of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music. Deveau is con- 
nected with the Hotel Bethlehem in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


“Mack” Glasier is on the city staff of 
the Troy Times. His address is Y. M. C. 
A., Troy, New York. He says “I am 
beginning to be intrigued with the news- 
paper game, which its victims, the re- 
porters, call the hardest, least paid, 
most thankless one in the world. The 
worst drawback to this game aside from 
poor pay, abuse from the public, routine 
work, etc., is the poor quality of type- 
writer found in the newspaper office.” 


Eldred W. Hoffman is county club 
agent in Tompkins County. His address 
is 706 East Buffalo Street, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Harry B. Love is assistant manager of 
the Necho-Allen Hotel in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Marian J. Race is assistant head hostess 
of the Alice Foote MacDougal Coffee 
Shop at 41 West 47th Street, New York 
City. She may be addressed at 4314 
Lowery Street, Long Island City. 


Lilla Richman ’27 was married to Wil- 
liam Lodge ’27 on April 14 at 4 p. m. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lodge will reside at Bay 


O extend the practice of scientific feeding is the aim of 
everyone genuinely interested in the progress of the 
poultry industry. The Quaker Oats Company, in every 
phase of itsactivities—research, manufacturing, advertis- 
ing and distributing—counsels scientific feeding, manage- 
ment, and marketing. How this effort succeeds may be 
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Ridge, New Jersey. “Bill” is assistant 
Director of Dining Room Service of the 
Brooklyn division, of the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

Esther M. Rhodes is doing student 
dietitian work at the Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium in Clifton Springs, New York. 
Her permanent home address is R. D. 1, 
Elmira, New York. 


Dorothy T. Smith after graduating be- 
came a reporter on the Geneva Daily 
Times. She gave up this position to be- 
come associate editor of the home and 
child department of the Dairyman’s 
League News. 


F. R. Smith is now county agent of 
Essex County. 


Francis Townsend is working for the 
Homestead poultry farm at Berkshire, 
New York. 


Virginia A. Van Slyke is nutrition 
worker for the nutrition committee of the 
American Red Cross in Binghamton, 
New York. 


E. E. Vial, formerly an instructor in 
Agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment, is now statistician for the N. V. 
Potash Importing Company. He was 
married early in April. 


A. V. “Andy” Vickers, former varsity 
pitching ace, is now studying medicine at 
the University of Buffalo. 
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Norma Wright Webber writes, “Since 
October 27 I have been employed with 
L. Bamberger & Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, in the capacity of secretary to the 
publisher of their house organ, e.g. Charm 
magazine. That doesn’t sound very 
domecony, but I actually get the practical 
H. E. training the other sixteen hours. 
And how! My duties are manifold but 
fascinating. They vary from writing 
letters advising prospective brides. how to 
get rid of pimples and helping them plan 
their trousseaux, to distributing the weekly 
salaries to members of the office force.” 


S. Hildegrade Whitaker has been doing 
work this winter for the Church of All 
Nations at 9 Second Avenue, New York. 


28 
George H. Salisbury is assistant county 
agent in Chautauqua County. His ad- 
dress is Farm Bureau Office, Federal 
Building, Jamestown, New York. 


29 
F. W. “Zeke” Ruzicka ’29 is working 
under A. H. Nehrling to get practical 
experience this term. His address is Hill 
Floral Products Company, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


We wanted to put Former Student 


Notes in this space, but we didn’t have 
any. Please send us some. 


“ 





seen in the recognition given molasses in dry form, in- 


troduced this year in Quaker Ful-O-Pep Mashes. 


Quaker 
-PEp 


POULTRY FEEDS 






FUL- 





made by 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Holsteins are Profitable 


HERE is real pleasure in owning a herd 
of beautiful dairy cattle, but real satisfac- 
tion comes in knowing that your herd is bring- 
ing you a PROFIT. Holsteins are economical 
producers of milk and butterfat and return 
consistant profits to their owners. Write for 


facts about Holsteins. 


“Yhe Extension Service . 


HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street - Chicago, Ill. 
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The production, manufacture and 
marketing of dairy products is the 
country’s second largest industry. The 
wholesale value of dairy products pro- 
duced annually is almost four and 
one-half billions of dollars. 


Such a huge industry places heavy 
demands on those who supply its ma- 
chinery, equipment and _ supplies. 
Dairy products are delicate foods and 
easily spoiled. For this reason, accu- 
racy, efficiency and dependability are 
important factors in manufacturing 
processes. Constant research and im- 


1240 W. Washington Blvd. 


The 
Second 
Industry 


provement are necessary for those who 
would keep step with the rapid ad- 
vance of the industry. 


In order to supply the demand for 
CP Products by this huge industry, we 
operate 13 modern‘ factories and 16 
sales branches, located in the heart of 
the dairy sections of the country. For 
over half a century these units of our 
organization have met the increasing 
demands of the industry for fine equip- 
ment with enviable success. 


Descriptive literature concerning CP 
Equipment gladly sent upon request. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 
























Wyandotte 
Cleanliness is 


Guaranteed 


Buyers of Wyandotte 
Sanitary Cleaner and 
Cleanser are guaranteed 
that this economical 
cleaning material will do 
all that is claimed for it, 
or their money will be 
refunded. 









c ; Cleans Clean 
LAG OT ay ET 


is guaranteed to clean 
thoroughly and yet without 
harming washed surfaces, 
to leave everything odor- 
less and sanitary, and to do 
all this at a reasonable cost. 


This guarantee is today 


just as much a part of every 
sale of Wyandotte Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser as it 
was nearly thirty years 
ago when “ Wyandotte” 
was first sold. 


Ask your supply man for 


“W yandotte’”’ 


The J. B. FORD Co. 
Sole Mfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Vacation days are here and off we go. 


Whether you’re going around the world or 
just to the next station you’ll be more at ease 
if you’re sure your clothes are safely packed 
in the right sort of luggage. You’ll find a wide 
selection of the right sort here at wonderful 
savings 


$7.50 to 45 


Buttrick & Frawley 


134 East State Street 











Demag Sah 
Diamonds of Quality 


We specialize in the finest of 
blue white, flawless diamonds— 
set in the Genuine Traub Orange 
Blossom Engagement mountings. 
Our large display will permit a 
wide selection of styles and shapes 
—at the price you wish to pay. 


R. A. Heggie & Bro. Co. 
Ithaca, New York 


YELLOW CAB 


2451 DIAL 2451 


Clean Cabs 
Careful, Courteous Drivers 
Prompt Service at reasonable Rates 


YELLOW CABS 


SEVEN PASSENGER 
CADILLACS 


INTER-URBAN MOTOR CO. 


Bus Service Between 


ITHACA — CORTLAND — SYRACUSE 
Leaving Ithaca at 7 a. m. 11 a. m. 4:45 p.m. 


For Information Dial 


2451 
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NOVEL LIGHTING EFFECTS ARE 
FEATURE OF BARNYARD BALL 


Third Annual Event is Well Attended; 
South Americans Tango in Costume 


HE third annual Barnyard Ball, 
held on the evening of Saturday, 
April 14, was among the best of the Old 
Armory dances of the year. The dance 
was a success from all points. The bril- 
liant orange posters recalled the good 
times of last year’s dance. The rustically 
garbed students arrived in all kinds of 
contraptions, on foot, and at least one 
intrepid couple came in a one horse shay. 
Although a majority of the costumes 
were of a simple rustic nature there were 
many others present. An Indian khedive, 
a Scottish Highlander, prosperous gen- 
tlemen farmers, college hybrids, and bash- 
ful country school girls intermingled on 
the dance floor. 


Country Store is Prosperous 


The decorations lent a rustic atmosphere 
to the dance. Over the counter of the old 
country store punch and cookies were 
given to the hungry and thirsty. A large 
green moon shed its mellow light upon the 
gay throng as it swayed beneath the vari- 
colored beam of the spotlight. 


Among the entertainments was an ex- 
hibition tango by Miss E. M. Guervo ’30 
and C. D. Larco ’28. Because of the ap- 
plause E. J. Wiedenmayer ’29 gave an 
encore to his clog dance. 


Fourteen on Committee 


The committee in charge of the dance 
were as follows: F. D. ‘Ful’ Baird ’28, 
chairman; J. ‘Jim’ Lacy ’28; G. W. Hed- 
den ’29; C. F. ‘Babe’ Blewer ’28; P. F. 
Tinker ’28; R. E. ‘Russ’ Dudley ’29; D. L. 
L. ‘Don’ Bates; A. T.. ‘Art’ Ringrose; R. 
W. ‘Bob’ Foote ’29; Misses L. E. Gris- 
wold ’28; A. K. Deyo ’28; H. S. Bruck- 
ner ’28; V. A. Stephany ’29. 


AG LEADS IN INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


Ag is leading in the intramural sports 
with a score of 42 points toward the all 
around championship banner. The near- 
est contender for honors is Arts with a 
score of 35, followed by Law, 20; M.E. 
15; C.E. 13; E.K. 11; Forestry 4; Chem. 
3; Vet. 3; Architects, 1. and Hotel Man- 
agement o. Ag placed first in wrestling 
and cross country and second in soccer, 
swimming, and track. 


There still remains baseball, outdoor 
track, tennis, and crew. In order to win 
the banner, ag will have to place well in 
all of these. Eighteen men have already 
signed up for crew and are working out 
daily on the inlet, according to manager 
F. D. ‘Ful’ Baird ’28. Manager H. H. 
Fuller ’28 says that a goodly number of 
men are out for track but we must have 
more if we expect to hold Arts. Manager 
A. B. Quencer ’28 requests all that have 
any tennis ability at all to please get in 
touch with him so that he can shape up a 
good tennis team. The baseball team is 
now practicing daily under the manager- 
ship of D. L. L. ‘Don’ Bates ’28 and is ex- 
pected to make a good showing. 


HEB-SA 


H. W. Beers 

H. H. Benson 
W. P. Bullock 
A. B. Butler 

R. W. Foote 
Dennis Hall 

H. W. Halverson 
G. W. Hedden 
Bernard Katz 
Alfred LaFrance 
John Larco 

C. E. McConnell 
G. J. Olditch 

P. P. Pirone 


W. A. Ranney 

J. W. Stiles 

W. W. Stillman 

C. H. Todd 

J. E. Wiedenmayer, Jr. 


HELIOS 


H. F. Dorn 

R. E. Dudley 
R. A. Dyer 

W. E. Fleischer 
M. J. Kelly 

E. J. Mortimer 
M. L. Smith 





UPPER CAMPUS MEN RECEIVE 
VARSITY ATHLETIC AWARDS 


Varsity “‘C”’s were formally presented 
to 130 men at the annual Junior Smoker 
in Willard Straight Hall. Ag was well 
represented, 25 men being honored. In 
number of letter men Ag trailed Arts and 
ME who had 41 and 28 respectively, and 
was followed by CE with 20. In Hotel 
Management there were three who re- 
ceived their letters. Those in ag who re- 
ceived letters are: 

Crew: K. H. Fisher ’27, J. M. Francis 
’27, P. D. Harwood ’28, A. W. O’Shea. 

Baseball: A. V. Vickers ’27. 

Football: A. Schumacher ’28, B. Katz 
’27, A. L. Towson ’30. 

Cross Country: H. A. Fuller ’28, J. D. 
Pond ’28, R. G. Eldridge ’30, S. R. Lever- 
ing 30. 

Soccer: G. J. Olditch ’29. 

Hockey: C. E. Houghton ’27. 

Basketball: E. C. Masten ’28. 

Lacrosse: W. S. Salisbury ’28. 

Tennis: T. A. Eggman ’27. 

Track: G. P. Rhodes ’27, C. M. Werly 
’27, J. D. Pond ’28, H. H. Benson ’29, 
A. H. Orthmann ’29. 

Fencing: F. Chardon ’28, E. Good ’28, 
P. P. Pirone ’29. 

Those in hotel management who re- 
ceived letters are: 

Hockey: J. B. Taylor ’28. 

Basketball: T. C. Deveau ’27. 

Wrestling: R. B. Munns ’28. 

The following men were awarded var- 
sity insignias but the formal presentation 
will not take place until the 1930 Junior 
Smoker. . 

Basketball: J. H. Caldwell ’28. 

Hockey: A. G. Sharpe ’28. 

Rifle: W, M, Wood ’30, J. B. Spring ’30. 
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ENTOMOLOGISTS FROM TWENTY 
COUNTRIES WILL MEET HERE 


Fourth International Congress of Ento- 
mology Has Varied Program 


HE fourth International Congress 

of Entomology will meet at Cornell 
August 12 to 18. Cornell has the honor 
of being the first University on this side of 
the Atlantic to entertain the congress. 
Former congresses were held in 1910 at 
Brussels, in 1912 at Oxford and in 1925 
at Zurich. 

More than a hundred men from twenty 
different countries have accepted the in- 
vitations sent out by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. There will also be 
some seven hundred present from the 
United States and Canada. 


To Take Trip to Geneva Station 

The program provides for a meeting 
each morning at which papers of general 
interest will be read. All are expected to 
attend these meetings. In the afternoon 
there will be sections to take up more de- 
tailed work in taxonomy and evolution, 
morophology and physiology, medical 
and veterinary entomology, genetics, 
ecology, and economic entomology which 
will be further subdivided into sections 
to consider fruit, field crop, vegetable, and 
cotton insects. On Wednesday there will 
be a trip to the Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion and on Friday there will be a ban- 
quet. 

After the congress there will be.an ex- 
cursion to Niagara Falls and another to 
Pittsburg, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Riverton, New York, Boston, and Mel- 
lows Highlands. 


WEATHER STATION ADVANCED 


The Ithaca weather bureau station 
became the first class station for central 
New York on April 1, in accordance with 
the new reorganization plans of the 
weather bureau system. The station 
takes two observations daily, at 8 A. M. 
and 8 P. M., which records are telegraphed 
to New York City and Chicago, and 
thence distributed to over 200 stations 
in the United States and Canada. The 
station has been completely equipped with 
the latest automatic meteorological in- 
struments and telegraphing facilities. 

The daily determination of the velocity 
and direction of air currents and the con- 
dition of the upper atmosphere by means 
of pilot balloons is being continued. These 
reports are telegraphed to Washington 
and compiled for the use of the airports 
as an aid to aviation. 

The spray service weather reports have 
been renewed for the year. By means of a 
system of telegraph and telephones this 
service enables the farmer to receive the 
forecast for the day at his breakfast table 
and so plan his spraying and other farm 
work dependent upon the elements with- 
out having to guess at the weather. 


An Ag student, H. W. Halverson ’29, is 
president of the recently organized Cornell 
Flying Club. In pursuance of the pur- 
pose of the advancement of aviation, they 
recently sponsored a lecture on aviation 
in Bailey Hall. 
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STUDENTS AND FACULTY FORM 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 4-H CLUB 


All Former 4-H Members on the Campus 
are Eligible to Join 


HE first joint meeting of the state 

leaders, county agents, and former 
4-H Club members now attending Cornell 
was held on the evening of Wednesday, 
March 28, in the Home Economics build- 
ing to form a Cornell 4-H Club. Miss Mil- 
dred Stevens ’18, assistant state leader of 
junior extension, presided at the meeting. 


The students introduced themselves, 
giving short histories of their former club 
work and told in what county this work 
had been carried out. The county agents 
and other members present also intro- 
duced themselves and told what county 
they represented. 

Mr. O. C. Croy, assistant state leader 
of junior extension in Ohio, who is taking 
graduate work at Cornell, discussed the 
activities, aims and purposes of the 4-H 
Club at the Agricultural College of Ohio 
State University. 

Professor W. J. Wright, New York 
state leader of junior extension, gave a 
summary of the departmental activities 
in the interest of organizing the Univer- 
sity 4-H Club at Cornell. He outlined a 
plan whereby the club might affiliate with 
the American Country-Life Association. 


The County Committee of which Henry 
Clapp ’31 is chairman, has representa- 
tives from 14 counties. At the first meet- 
ing of the committee Friday evening, 
April 13, at the junior extension office, a 
committee to draw up a constitution and 
an activities committee were appointed. 
The members of the constitution com- 
mittee are: Louise Gilbert 731, Elsa 
Krusa ’31, George Gifford ’31, and Dean 
Cutler ’31. Catherine Buckelew ’29, and 
George Earl, Jr. ’31 are the activities 
committee members. These two commit- 
tees are to report at a meeting of all the 
former 4-H Club members at the Uni- 
versity as soon as arrangements have 
been completed for the formal organiza- 
tion of the club. 


Service is the key-note of the organiza- 
tion. The probable outstanding activities 
of the club will be to foster leadership 
among its members, to study and discuss 
American country-life calle and to 
promote greater interest in 4-H work. The 
members will be able and willing to assist 
the extension department at such times 
as Farm and Home Week and junior 
field days. 


At present there are 27 former club 
members that the County Committee has 
been able to locate at the University. All 
former 4-H club members are eligible to 
join the university club. 


There were 888,000 baby trees set out 
in this state last year. This was done by 
a number of organizations, but by far the 
largest number was planted by 4-H club 
members on the waste land of their 
parents’ farms. 





MAKE SOCIOLOGICAL INVESTI- 
GATION OF TWO COUNTIES 


The department of rural social organi- 
zation is co-operating with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in making sociological 
surveys of several counties, the first of 
which are Broome and Onondaga. The 
object of this survey is to find out to what 
extent farm people are still active in small 
community centers which before the age 
of the automobile and rural free delivery 
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mail service did flourishing business and 
were the scenes of many social activities. 
This survey will also try to find out how 
much the country people go to the larger 
villages, towns, or cities for business and 
social life. ; 

A questionnaire is being mailed to every 
householder in these counties, and the 
questions asked are intended to show 
where the family does its trading and goes 
to church, where the children go to school, 
and where young folks go to dances and 
parties. 

Whether the country people maintain 
their old community centers or whether 
they go to larger villages and cities is a 
practical matter. It should determine 
where improved roads should be built 
to best meet the needs of the future; it 
should determine where churches, grange 
a and similar institutions should be 

uilt. 


PROFS’ PRANKS 


Professor Louis Knudson 711 is in 
Guatamala on sabbatic leave continuing 
his studies of virus diseases of bananas. 

Professor G. F. Warren has been ap- 
pointed to the state reforestation commis- 
sion by Governor A. E. Smith. This 
commission was provided for at the past 
meeting of the legislature. 

Professor Bristow Adams, editor of 
publications, Professor R. H. Wheeler ’og, 
extension professor, and L. R. Simons ’11, 
county agent leader, attended a confer- 
ence of similar officers from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana on April 2 
and 3. The conference was held in Wash- 
ington to draw up plans for extention 
activities in connection with corn borer 
control in the states represented at the 
conference. 


Dr. Cornelius Betten ’05, director of 
resident instruction, has returned to 
Washington to continue with the survey 
of the land grant colleges after being here 
for the month of March while Dean A. R. 
Mann ’o04 was in Porto Rico. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arno H. Nehrling an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Arno Herbert 
Nehrling Jr., on March 5. Mr. Nehrling 
was a professor of commercial floriculture 
at Cornell until last year when he ac- 
cepted a position as sales manager of the 
Hill Fierel Products Company, Richmond, 
Indiana. Mrs. Nehrling was the manager 
of the Domecon Cafeteria in 1924-26. 
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PLANS PERFECTED FOR THIRD 
ANNUAL HOTEL EZRA CORNELL 


Student Hotelmen Will Put on Varied 
Program in Willard Straight Hall 


FINAL arrangements are being made 
for the third opening of the Hotel 
Ezra Cornell at Willard Straight on May 
11. The opening of the hotel has re- 
ceived the sanction of the University 
officials and of the Board of Directors of 
Willard Straight. 


The plans at present include an eight 
course dinner, which is to be served in one 
relay, an entertainment by the dramatic 
club, and at ten o’clock dancing begins in 
Willard Straight which is to last until 
early in the morning. It is thought that 
holding the hotel in Willard Straight will 
be more advantageous than at Risley 
where it was held in former years, as it 
will facilitate the receiving, dining, and 
dancing. 


NEW COURSES AT SUMMER SCHOOL 


The announcement of the thirty-seventh 
summer session at Cornell, June 30 to 
August 10, states that there are 27 new 
courses to be given in agricultural sub- 
jects this summer. The new courses are 
to be in agricultural economics and farm 
management, biology, entomology, ex- 
tension teaching, floriculture, and orna- 
mental horticulture, forestry, nature study, 
pomology, poultry, rural education, and 
vegetable gardening. The announcement 
of the session is now obtainable. 


MINISTERS TO HOLD SCHOOL 


The fifth summer school for town and 
country ministers will be held here July 
g to 21 under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of rural social organization, the 
united Christian work at Cornell, and 
the New York State Sunday School As- 
sociation. Last year there were 148 en- 
rolled, representing eight denominations, 
and Professor Felton, who is in charge of 
the school, expects more this year. The 
school will take up all phases of the work 
of the rural church and ministers of all 
denominations are invited to attend. 


The loggias connecting the Roberts 
group of buildings are being reconstructed 
because the old ones were unsafe. 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN BOARD FOR 1927-28 
Front row: C. G. Small ’28, G. H. Gibson a. 7 eae 28, C. F. Blewer ’28, Roger Clapp °28, 
- D. Pon 8 


Second row: G. W. Hedden ’29, B. E. Foster ’30, Frances Leonard ’30, L. E. Griswold ’28, K.C. Seager ’29 
Jean Warren ’29, M. J. Kelly ’29 
Back row: W. D. Hull ’29, J. M. Stiles 29, W. E. Fleischer ’29, Richard Churchill ’30, W. P. Bullock ’29, 
E, W: Hicks ’30 
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Your Printing Wants 


Can be Supplied Promptly 
by 


THE ATKINSON PRESS 


PRINTERS 


Telephone 2623 
106 EAST STATE STREET 
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Sport Oxfords 


Linen Knickers 
& White Flannels 


And _the season is 
always open on 





TS famous shoes that give you 
“a made-to-measure fit in 
ready-to-wear shoes.” Sizes 1 to 
12; AAAA to EEEEE. Voguish 
models in all leathers and fab- 


rics, 





Mallory Hats Ralston Shoes 
& 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes 


Barkleys 


316 E. State St. 


Barnes Shoe Shop 


132 E. State St. 









Next to the Strand 

























CLASS IN INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT TAKES TRIP 


LEVEN senior students and two in- 

structors in institution management 
left by various routes on March 28, for 
New York City to make an inspection 
tour of cafeterias, tea rooms, and hotel 
kitchens in the big city. ‘Various” ways 
includes the five girls who drove down 
without accident and the rest who patron- 
ized the Lehigh Valley. 

On Wednesday morning the trip was 
officially opened when Miss Coppins, pri- 
vate secretary to the executive secretary 
of the Statler system of hotels, led the man- 
agers-to-be through the kitchens of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The size and 
amount of business can be partially com- 
prehended from the fact that there are five 
complete kitchens in the hotel. 


See Fruit Auction 


Thursday morning the class had a thrill 
watching a fruit auction in the Washington 
Market while jobbers and wholesalers 
yelled out their bids for oranges, lemons, 
and grapefruit. Prior to visiting the auc- 
tion, a talk was given by Dr. A. E. Al- 
brecht, director of the New York office of 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, on the methods of wholesale 
handling of fruits and vegetables in gen- 
eral, and in New York City in particular. 
A walk through Washington retail market 
and a spaghetti lunch completed the 
morning. 

Inspect S. S. Majestic 


Two interesting trips not exactly in the 
course of study were taken in the after- 
noon. The first was a tour from the top 
to the bottom of the 8. S. Majestic. Even 
the kitchen was inspected and everything 
was discovered quite “‘shipshape.” After 
leaving the ship a rather hurried examina- 


tion of a Lehigh Valley pullman diner and 


kitchen was made, during which Mr. P. 
A. Ellerman, superintendent of the dining 
car service, made a complete explanation. 
Despite the hurry, for the train left at 
four and it was 3:58, chicken sandwiches, 
tea, and cakes were served. In the eve- 
ning the privilege of going through the 
kitchen 7 Rutley’s Tea Room was taken 
advantage of. 


Get Frequent Free Food 


On the following Monday the morning 
was spent visiting the cafeterias under 
the management of the Brooklyn Tele- 
pon Company. “Bill” Lodge ’27, 

otel manager, acted as guide and made 
an excellent one. He took advantage of 
his position as assistant head of the cafe- 
erias and entertained the girls at lunch in 
the main branch. 

A different type of tea room, one of 
the Alice Foote MacDougall Coffee 
Shoppes, was visited in the afternoon. 
Next on the program was a trip through 
the Savarin Restaurant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Station. Mr. Fitzori, pastry chef, 
made a hit by placing several large trays 
of French pastry at the girls’ disposal. 

Another treat, chicken dinner at the 
Ware Coffee Shoppe as guests of the es- 


Domecon 


Doings 


SEDOWA 


Catherine Buckelew 
Ferne Griffith 
Lydia Kitt 

Gladys Lum 


Helene Miner 
Dorothy Reed 
Marjorie Rice 
Kate Seager 
Viola Stephany 
Edith Young 





tablishment, followed by a chance to lis- 
ten in on one of the classes and demon- 
strations in tea room and cafeteria man- 
agement, completed this rather full day. 

Tuesday was started with fish, fish, and 
more fish at the H. J. Michael’s Wholesale 
Fish Market. Not a very long visit was 
made at the refrigerator where the fish 
is frozen for storage, for the temperature 
was found to be ten degrees below zero 
there. 

Also Visit Hospitals 


After a time, for the fish smell had par- 
tially worn off, Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
New York’s newest hospital, was marveled 
at. This was followed by a visit to Mount 
Sinai, one of the largest hospitals in the 
city. 

The trip was called complete when 
many of the most up to date pieces of 
equipment for large quantity cooking 
were examined at Barth’s Equipment 
House. Thirteen tired but happy people 
voted the excursion a complete success and 
felt sorry for those who were not along. 


HOTEL SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
AT MEETING; T.G.GREEN SPEAKS 


HE Hotel Association at the last 

meeting awarded two scholarships to 
hotel students. A. C. Hunt ’29 received 
the Horwath and Horwath reward founded 
by that firm for the student in hotel ad- 
ministration that shows the most promise 
in accounting. R. A. Rose ’29 received 
the prize offered by the International 
Stewards Association. 

After the regular business had been 
transacted, the members of the associa- 
tion enjoyed a short talk by Mr. Thomas 
D. Green, President of the American 
Hotel Association and proprietor of the 
Hotel Woodward in New York City. 


NEW PROJECT UNDERTAKEN 


The girls in institution management 
undertook a new kind of project in the 
form of running Forest Home Inn for 
two weeks from April 16 to 30. The Inn 
was under the direct supervision of Char- 
lotte Hopkins ’25, assistant manager of 
the Home Economics cafeteria and in- 
structor in the course in institution man- 
agement. Most of the work at the tea 
room was done by the senior and junior 
members of the course who had had pre- 
vious practice in such work at the dome- 
con cafeteria. 

The project was most successful, judging 
from reports of visitors at the Inn and 
the value the girls received from the work. 


STUDENT ATTENDS CONCLAVE 


Frances Hook ’29 attended the biannual 
conclave of Omicron Nu, national hon- 
orary home economics society, which was 
held April 19, 20, and 21 at Lawrence, 
Kansas. 





IN THE KITCHEN OF THE S. S. MAJESTIC 


Left to right: D. D. Dann, L. E. Griswold, M. Wilson, H. Mercer, A. Brill, F. Sinnett, C. Hopkins» 
E. Dempsey, E. Gaynor, E. Gosman, K. Harris, E. Booth, H. Allyn, M. Gordon, head chef. 
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STRAND 


R.C.Osborn & Co. 
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SUNDAY - MONDAY 


The Serenade 


With 


Adolph Menjou 


TUESDAY - WEDNESDAY 
Frank Wilcox Players 
In 


“Mary’s Other 
Husband” 


Direct from Weiting Opera House 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





For Mother’s Day 
The Second Sunday in May 
May 13th this year 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
**By Wire’’ or Local Delivery 


For Mothers living flowers bright 
For Mothers memory flowers white 


The Bool Floral Co., Inc. 


215 E. State St. Flower Fone 2758 


119 and 121 East State Street 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A.G. Spaulding Bros. 
Baseball Goods 


Tennis Rackets 
and balls 


Ist Grade Repaint Golf Balls 
3 for $1.00 











The Flying Finger 


204 N. Aurora St. 


SOLICITS A SHARE OF 
YOUR PATRONAGE 


Yarns - Linens - Costume 
Jewelry - Unique Gifts 
Greeting Cards 


“Buy Somebody Something” 














Cornell 
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For the 
Disciples 


“PRODIGAL SONS” RETURN 
FROM SOUTH CAROLINA TRIP 
HE forestry seniors returned from 
the south in a burst of typical Ithaca 
weather, after having spent a perfect week 
under the sunny skies of South Carolina 
on the site of logging operations owned by 
Mr. Cherry. The party studied the rapid 
growth of red oak, loblolly pine known as 
“shortstraw,” and longleaf pine known as 
“longstraw,’ and also laid out sample 
plots for future studies. Near a marshy 
section known as “Hell-hole Swamp,” 
not far from Witherbee, the logging head- 
quarters, “Matty” Mattison captured a 
large squirrel and promptly named it 
‘“‘Hell-hole Witherbee.” The squirrel is 
thriving under an Ithaca diet and climate, 
and bids fair to be a popular pet among 
the foresters. The alligators run ram- 
pant in the Cooper river and Prof. ‘“‘Reck”’ 
gave ‘“‘Nick” Carter and “Matty” Matti- 
son a half day off to snare one, but sad to 
say no ’gator accompanied the squirrel 
northward. 


Foresters Hospitably Received 


Grazing is a popular pastime among the 
natives and they resort to annoying de- 
vices to perpetuate the forage on the for- 
ests. These natives believe that by burn- 
ing the dead grass and weeds that the re- 
sulting grass reproduction will be thicker 
and appear sooner. But such a practice 
starts numerous forest fires and is a con- 
siderable annoyance as well. Mr. Davis, 
manager of a nearby rosin and turpentine 
operation, conducted the students around 
the mill and still of his company. During 
the entire week the foresters were very 
well received by all those with whom they 
came in contact, for southern hospitality 
once enjoyed is something to cherish. 


COMMISSION FORMULATED TO 
INVESTIGATE REFORESTATION 


The 1928 New York State legislature 
passed a bill recently, providing for a state 
reforestation commission to investigate 
the amount and location of land unsuit- 
able for agriculture but which will grow 
trees, to ascertain the present rate of 
planting, and to formulate state-wide 
ponies programs with the bills necessary 
or the execution of such planting pro- 
grams. The commission consists of several 
members of the Senate and Assembly to- 
gether with the presiding officer of each 
house; three members appointed by Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, namely: Nelson 
C. Brown, professor of forest utiliza- 
tion at Syracuse University; George F. 
Warren, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics and farm management at Cornell 
University; and Robert W. Higbie of 
Kew Gardens; and one member to be 
chosen by the commission itself. 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


It appears as if an old time revival 
meeting or a stump campaign is necessary 
if the foresters are going to win the inter- 
college crew race on Spring Day. To date 
there have been less than a half dozen 
men working on the machines in the Old 
Armory—a number which might produce 
a winning four-oared boat but never an 
eight-oared one. The crews went down 
on the inlet the week of April 16. Every 
man is supposed to have rowed on the 
machines for a week before going on the 
water, so somebody is going to have to 
break into the crew room and dispose of 
some surplus energy “right pronto.” 
There is a dearth of coxies as well as oars- 
men, but then few foresters are built for 
ideal coxies. But husky rowers we must 
have to produce a winning crew. We have 
two firsts and one second to our credit 
in the past three years, so for the sake of 
precedent alone we should have a good 
crew to keep up the family tradition. So 
let’s go and have a “potent” crew all 
primed for Spring Day. 

With baseball we’re having more suc- 
cess. The natural ball field near Fernow 
Hall makes a wonderful place to practice 
and even with but ten (and sometimes 
fifteen!) minutes between classes, the 
foresters get a good daily workout on the 
installment plan. 


ERIE COUNTY HAS FORESTER 


Erie county is the second county in the 
country to have an extension forester. 
The new county forester is Croydon 
Kingsbury of Buffalo. Mr. Kingsbury will 
conduct an educational campaign, in con- 
junction with the forestry department 
here, in tree planting and in wood lot 
management. He is also to develop, a 
demonstration county forest. 


CLUB QUIPS 
We hear that the wooden banquet in 
wood technology was unsatisfactory. 
Perhaps the foresters have been spoiled 
by soft food and were unable to appre- 
ciate the wooden diet. 


Prof. Guise (discussing the specific 
gravity of bowling balls)—“‘Do bowling 
balls float in water?’”’ Whisper from the 
rear, ‘Yes, if the water is frozen.” 


Autin Wilkins, extension assistant in 
the forestry department, was operated on 
for appendicitis on Friday, April 13, in 
the 7 Infirmary. 
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FOREST SOILS PROFESSOR 
ARRIVES HERE FROM SWEDEN 
ARS G. Romell of the Swedish Forest 
Experiment Station at Stockholm, 
who was appointed to the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Research Professorship in Forest 
Soils at Cornell University, has arrived 
and started the work of his professorship. 
Dr. Romell has taken special work in 
botany at the University of Strassburg 
under Professor Jost, and in botany and 
cytology at the University of Lund under 
Professor Lundegardh. He spent nine 
months recently studying the bacteriology 
of soils with the renowned Doctor Wino- 
gradsky near Paris. Jost, Lundegardh, 
and Winogradsky are among the out- 
standing scientists in their fields in 
Europe. 


Dr. Romell Familiar with Soil Research 


Since 1918 Doctor Romell has held an 
appointment at the Swedish Forest Ex- 
periment Station in association with 
Doctor Henrik Hesselman, who is recog- 
nized both in Europe and the United 
States as the outstanding contemporary 
authority in forest soils. During his 
connection with the experiment station 
he has made many investigations and he is 
familiar with the various soil researches 
now going on there. Doctor Romell has 
also been engaged during two summers 
as a member of a commission dealing with 
the practical application of a Swedish law 
for the protection of the forests in the 
higher mountains. Therefore he is prac- 
tically as well as scientifically acquainted 
with forest matters. It is anticipated 
that the forest soils research conducted by 
Doctor Romell at Cornell will aid ma- 
terially in solving many of the complex 
ane confronting’ the timber grower. 
The results of this pioneer work in Amer- 
ica will be watched with interest by those 
concerned in the conservation of our 
dwindling wood supply. 


N. E. EXPERIMENT STATION 
DIRECTOR VISITS CORNELL 


Mr. Boyce, newly appointed director 
of the Northeastern Experiment Station 
of the U. S. Forest Service, located at 
Amherst, Massachusetts, visited the Cor- 
nell forestry department on April 13. 
For the past seven years Mr. Boyce has 
been in charge of the Office of Forest 
Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, at 
Portland, Oregon, where he was engaged 
in the investigation of forest tree diseases 
in relation to forest management. The 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
includes all of the territory of the New 
England States and New York State, and 
conducts studies of the growth and re- 
production of spruce, principally red, for 
the paper and pulp Siaieer 
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TAYLOR?’S TAXI 
8465 SERVICE 8465 


DAY and NIGHT 


Enclosed Heated Cars 


also 
Drive Yourself 


Cars 


J. J. Taylor - 316% College Ave. 
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Of Utmost Importance 
to You 


Your Subscription to the 


CORNELL ALUMNI NEWS 


A weekly letter about Cornell! 


Seniors— 


By subscribing now through a student 





representative, you will receive free 
copies till October Ist. 


A year’s subscription is $4.00 (foreign, $4.40) 
and you won’t be billed until October. 
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ENGRAVING 


Seniors, you will need 
Engraved Personal Cards 
to insert with your com- 
mencement announcements 


Our prices are as follows 
to Seniors only 


Copper Plate and 50Cards $1.10 
Copper PlateandrooCards 1.50 


Your order should be 
placed now. 


We pay highest cash price 
for all your second-hand 
text books. 


The Corner Bookstores 
109 North Tioga Street - (Down Town) 


LU she 


UBIKO MILLING 
COMPANY 


se es 
A Bit of History 

It was not until a little more than twenty-five years ago that the new 
era in feeding practice began. About 1900, The Ubiko Milling Company 
(then the J. W. Biles Company) undertook the task of introducing the 
use of dried Distillers’ Grains as the ideal source of protein for dairy 
rations. 

It was not long before ‘‘Biles Fourex’’ became a prize favorite among 
dairymen, but the feed then consisted of but a single ingredient. 
Realizing the possibilities, the Ubiko Milling Company was organized 
and took over the business which has developed into one of the largest 
milling companies in America devoted to the sole production of feeds. 
“Biles Fourex’’ was improved from time to time by the addition of 
various grains until it stands today as the most completely balanced 
dairy ration available—UNION GRAINS. 

Other feeds and rations were added to the UBIKO line as the demand, 
and better feeding knowledge, developed. Today the UBIKO line of 
World Record Feeds includes twenty-five or more different kinds— 
for dairy cattle, for horses and mules, for pigs and hogs, calves, poultry, 
pigeons, etc. Every UBIKO Feed measures up to the strict UBIKO 
standards of quality. Better feeds have yet to be made. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





ALL"MASH 
SYSTEM 


Makers of UBIKO World Record Feeds 

UBIKO ALL-MasH UsIko Scratch Feed = UBIko Fattening 

Starting and | Usiko Buttermilk Mash 

Growing Ration Starting Mash Union Grains Dairy 
— ah with Cod-Liver Oil Ration 

— 8 Sa" _UsIKo Buttermilk Usiko Dairy Rations 
UBIKO World Record Growing Mash UsiKo Pig and Hog 

Buttermilk Egg Ration 

Mash And other Ustko Rations Usixo Horse Feed 
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ELECTIONS 


H. W. “Howie” Beers ’29 was chosen 
president of the Agricultural Association 
at the annual elections held in Roberts 
Hall on April 24. The other officers, who 
will begin at once their duties for the com- 
ing year, are R. W. “Bob” Foote ’29, vice- 
president; B. M. “Mike” Clarey ’29, 
treasurer; H. H. “Benny” Benson ’29, 
secretary; H. H. “Hal’’ Dorn ’29, athletic 
director (elected last year); and D. M. 
“Doug” Roy ’30, assistant athletic di- 
rector. 

The personnel of the Honor Council, 
elected at the same time, are Miss J. E. 
“Jean” Randall ’30, women’s representa- 
tive; R. A. “Bob” Dyer ’29 and G. W. 
“Jidge’”” Hedden ’29, senior representa- 
tives; S. R. “Sam” Levering, junior repre- 
sentative; and O. H. “Red” Maughan ’31, 
sophomore representative. 

Barring the foresters from voting for 
officers of the Ag Association roused no 
little comment at the elections. Nor was 
this surprising, for foresters had not, we 
believe, been excluded previously. We 
feel, however, that the action as just, and 
a wise precedent. In recent years the 
large size of the student body on “top of 
the hill” has resulted in subdivision into 
smaller groups, notably domecon, forestry, 
and general agriculture. 

In the days when the Ag Association 
was formed it was the central organization 
for all the student in the College of Agri- 
culture. This included domecon but not 
forestry which was a separate college at 
that time. Later forestry was combined 
with agriculture and the few foresters 
naturally joined in ag activities. But 
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with the passing of time and an increase 
in the number of students, the Cornell 
Foresters (the Forestry Club) organized, 
filling the place for foresters, even to 
athletics, that the Ag Association fills for 
ies. ‘Then domecon became a separate 
college and organized the Home Eco- 
nomics Club which is the domecon coun- 
terpart of the Ag Association. 
tudents on top of the hill are thus 
divided broadly into three academic 
groups (not including the hotel managers), 
each with a student organization. The 
administration of affairs within each 
group, such as the organization elections, 
is the concern of the members of the 
group concerned, we believe, and nobody 
else’s business. Domecon girls did not 
try to help elect Ag Association officers. 
Foresters had no more place in Ag Associ- 
ation polls (as was pointed out by the past 
president of the association) than would 
aggies attempting by similar means to 
direct the destinies of the Cornell Foresters. 
Let there be no hard feelings about the 
apparent injustice in these elections. Let 
us try, rather, to view the situation in a 
reasonable light and encourage each group 
to work out its future without attempts 
at outside interference but by sympathetic 
co-operation with the sister groups. 


BUSSES 


Field trips form an important part of 
many of our ag courses. Several strictly 
passenger busses would greatly aid in the 
practicability and ease of making these 
trips. They would be useful, to begin at 
the beginning of the alphabet, in animal 
husbandry, biology, botany, floriculture, 
etc. The weather overhead and the 
walking underfoot often make it difficult 
and seemingly absurd to make the trips. 
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Forgetting bodily comforts and coldly 
scrutinizing the situation, we must admit 
that motor transportation would greatly 
shorten the time consumed in travelling 
to the field of operations. That this time 
would be profitably used in doing the 
work of the period. The schedule of man 
of the labs consumes more than the al- 
lotted time for thorough work. 

Under present conditions professors 
must ask, request, or plead for motor 
transportation from the students. Stu- 
dents must use their own cars if they are 
fortunate enough to have any. Animal 
husbandry, floriculture, and farm manage- 
ment each can secure an open truck which 
has been used to cart certain odoriferous 
farm products. Being herded into such 
conveyances would probably be objection- 
able to.members of “the best families.” 

The forestry department is the only one 
on our campus that can boast of a bus with 
seats and curtains to use in inclement 
weather, which we know is frequent here. 
This bus has carried the foresters many 
thousands of miles to places they would 
otherwise have been unable to reach and 
has permitted time for adequate study 
there. If you wish to learn the value of a 
bus ask the forestry faculty to discon- 
tinue using theirs. Surely several buses 
with seats and curtains could be pur- 
chased, which might be used by many of 
the departments. They would probably 
be in almost daily service. They would 
furnish transportation for the longer 
field trips which are a necessary and most 
interesting part of many of our courses. 

Spring is here and the windows need 
washing; here’s hoping! 


HE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN takes this opportun- 

ity: to congratulate the newly-elected officers of the 
Agricultural Association. The Countryman is sure these direct- 
ors of “Ag. spirit” are conscientous and sincere. May they have 
every success and good support. 


‘ 


The Seniors can follow the campus events through the 
Campus Countryman pages though some of them will be in 


next Fall. 


Dial 6925 








Countryman Building 





China. The Countryman has a world-wide circulation because 
it fills a distinct need. If you are a Senior, subscribe now for 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 


Ithaca, New York 
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